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THE CRICKET’S SONG. 

LOWLY the shadows have deepened and gathered; 
Shorn lie the fields that were waving at morn; 
Starlight falls silvern on hill-side and meadow; 

Far is the cry of the whippoorwill borne; 

Lonesome and eerie the note of the owl; 
Forth come all creatures that hide and that prow); 

Over the meadows and over the wood, 

Over the brooklet and over the brake, 

Rising, insistent and vibrant and shrill, 

Over the valley and over the hill 
Myriad minstrels to music awake. 

Song of the cricket 

From copse and from thicket, 
of summer and hint of the frost, 
Echo of melodies vanished and Jost 


Last word 


Year after year of the smile and the tear, 
Year of the festival, year of the fast 
Siill in the note of the cricket we heat 


Something we knew in the heart of the past— 
Something prophetic that whispers of gladness, 
Blended and mingled with memories of sadness 

Story unending, 
New cadences sending, 
Oft as it comes with its eager repeat, 

Baffling and sighing and swelling and dying, 

Vibrant, insistent, and mournful and sweet. 


Slowly the night shadows deepen and gather; 
Shorn are the fields that were waving at morn 
Starlight is faint on the hill and the river 
Dewdrops are gleaming on brier and thorn, 
Song of the cricket 
From copse and from thicket, 
Last word of summer and hint of the frost, 
Echo of melodies vanished and lost. 


M. E. 8. 


INCAPABLE WOMEN. 

TOWHERE outside of an old-fashioned romance 
N is there a spot in the world where the incapa- 
ble woman can to-day maintain a foothold. In the 
leisurely three-volume novel, dear to our grand- 
parents, Arabella and Araminta, gentle, pallid, timid, 
submissive creatures, faltered and gasped and fainted 
gracefully in their chairs at the slightest excuse for 
such behavior. To swoon with ease was regarded as 
a proof of elegance and as a distinctive line marking 
the difference between the milkmaid and the lady 
born and bred. Possibly the tight lacing then in 
vogue aided the lady in her ability to perform this 
part of her réle to the satisfaction of the specta- 
tors, who were usually within the receding vision of 
the fainting and fragile being, whose delicate nerves 
were proof against neither terrors by night nor shocks 
by day 

Frankly, we doubt whether the old novelists were 
quite fair in their portraiture of the current life of 
their times. We find Jeanie Deans able to undertake 
» long, difficult, and every way arduous journey, 
reaching its end as fresh and hearty and full of pur 
pose and courage as at the beginning, her beauty 
not marred by hardship and loss of rest. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, was able to sit for hours in tie sad 
dle, no cavalier of her period riding harder or faster 
or more bravely than the bold and beautiful Queen. 
The famous women who made the court of France 
splendid during successive changes and revolutions 
were not frail die-away creatures of ghostlike hues 
and willowy outlines; they were substantial flesh- 
and-blood women, equal to all the dangers and peril- 
ous adventures which were often their portion. 

Recalling the much harder conditions of house- 
keeping of the times of our grandmothers and of 
their mothers before them, we are impressed with 
the fact that the women who surmounted success- 
fully so many obstacles must have been made of 
really tough fibre. The modern appliances which 
give us everything for our tables in highly con- 
densed and beautiful forms, ready for use, with the 
minimum of preparation, were then unknown. They 
pounded the pepper and pulverized the sugar and 
rolled the salt. So far from having electric lights 
to command at the touch of a mysterious knob, they 
had not even lucifer matches. The fire had to be 
kept in by strenuous care, and sometimes one went 
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to her neighbors to borrow a handful of fire with 
which to light her own. Nothing was easy. Every- 
thing required hard, persevering, and unremitting 
labor, so that we may well believe that the women 
of that elder day were far from being incapable. 

Once upon a time, too, there was in the air a 
general impression that the women of our Southern 
States were a languid, indolent set of people, seldom 
aroused to effort, accustomed to much personal ser- 
vice, and never expecting nor expected to fare on 
anything less dainty than the roses and lilies of life. 
‘** They lie still and are fanned,” would have been 
the phrases used to describe them by some of that 
outer world beyond the magnolia and the crépe- 
myrtle, the cotton bloom and the tasselled corn, of 
the beautiful and mysterious Southern land. 

This impression has been demonstrated over and 
over t®&have been entirely and completely a mistake. 
Southern women seldom had the opportunity to be 
specially idle or luxurious. Their large households 
developed in them a rare talent for administration ; 
they had to care for a crowd of grown-up children in 
the persons of their servants, people improvident and 
irresponsible, who depended on the house-mistress as 
on a mother, and when the war was over and times 
had changed for them, our Southern friends display- 
ed of what stuff they were made. Eminently capa- 
ble, wherever tried they have shown that they can 
take care of themselves admirably. 

Incapable women may, for the brief season of 
youth, while the sea-shell color tints the rounded 
cheek and the beauté de diable beams in the bright 
eyes, win a passing tribute from thoughtless men. 
But the women who wear well must know how to 
meet emergencies, how to order and to see their 
orders obeyed, how to hold themselves in calm com- 
posure, whatever tempests are abroad. The incapa- 
ble woman was never so much an anachronism as 
to-day. 


BOYS AND THEIR HOBBIES. 


Re have so much energy to work off that if they are 
wide-awake, healthy fellows, it is a good thing for them 
to have a hobby — some pleasant and interesting object 
which keeps them employed happily when not in school or 
engaged in any regular routine work, and which furnishes 
an outlet for their activity. We know the difference be- 
tween the work that one does because one must and the 
work that is so dear and delightful that it compels one, and 
is its own reward in the pleasure it gives. 

Most boys have some pursuit or other of which they are 
fond, and which is useful as showing the boy's native capaci 
ty, indicating in what he may become proficient if he receive 
proper training. One lad has a clever knack at tools. He 
is always building something, working with adze or saw or 
plane, fashioning boxes and chairs out of bits of wood, carv- 
ing picture-frames, and mending all the broken things about 
the house and farm. Encourage such manual skill, you who 
have the boy’s future to plan for. It will make him dexter- 
ous and useful, handy instead of clumsy, a man in demand, 
whatever his profession may be. The man who can strike 
a straight blow and drive a nail and do an odd job of carpen- 
tering here or there will make a sure bid upon the liking of 
his friends and housemates. 

Another youth develops the usual boyish desire to make 
collections of postage-stamps, of specimens, of beetles, of 
moths. Whichever it may be, the parent should afford him 
every facility, stipulating only that whatever is undertaken 
shall be done in the best possible way. To show a little 
pride in a boy’s endeavors and successes, to be sympathetic 
instead of to stand aloof in cold indifference, to care suffi- 
ciently about the boy himself not to throw a dash of cold 
water on his enthusiasms, is a parent's obligation, and should 
be a parent's inclination as well. 

Once in a while a boy's efforts with the pencil are pro- 
phetic of the future artist. Whether the quick eye, the 
clever brain, the trained hand, shal! or shall not produce 
pictures which will please the many is not in the boy’s 
beginning a matter of concern. It is enough that his sketch 
books and pencils.add pleasure and furnish an object in his 
country rambles, that friends may be entertained and amused 
by his pen-and-ink drawings, and that he is kept from idle 
waste of time or undesirable occupations by an agreeable 
and harmless pursuit, which may develop into a talent worth 
more than gold can estimate. 

If a boy be specially fond of certain games, or of one game 
in particular, by all means let him train and toil and exercise 
toward the attainment of skill in that direction. No boy 
should be contented with mere mediocrity. Whatever he 
is, let him be that with all his heart and with both hands. 

A boy does not usually think quite so much about his dress 
and his appearance as, in the opinion of mothers and sisters, 
he ought—at least not until he has left childhood behind, 
and reached the stage of adolescence. There dawns a day 
when he cares a great deal about his neckties, his canes, his 
hats, and his boots. He locks in the glass. He is conscious 
of himself. He is attracted to the pretty girls who come to 
see his sister. If he has been brought up on pleasant and 
natural terms with girls about him, he is not awkward at this 
phase of his existence; he simply enters upon and enjoys 
it. In any case, the loving mother is pleased to see him 
bestow so much care on his looks and his apparel. She 
notices with approval the little touches which would once 
have been despised, and she receives with pleasure the little 
graceful attentions which her boy bestows on her along with 
his new interest in his toilet. She is glad to live with her 
boy, to be his confidante, and to sympathize in his every 
hobby, let it be what it may. 
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A NEW ORDER OF DANCING. 


1.0. DAY Major Clen. 

dennin and his niece 
joined us here in Can- 
terbury Town, having 
stopped in New York 
long enough tosee Loie 
Fuller dance. Profes- 
sor Prodgers, who be- 
lieves that tragedy died 


Mes Healer for Ioillor 
with Booth, and that 
comedy lingers only 


with a few like Jefferson and Lemoyne, and that the art of 
dancing died with Taglioni, was interested to know what 
they had to say about the woman who had set all Paris wild, 
and who goes there now to dance again for a salary that, if 
report speaks true, would ransom half a dozen kings at least, 
and leave something to spare for another. 

**She does it all with her arms and skirts,” said the Ma 
js niece, ‘and it is the most wonderful and beautiful thing 

have ever seen.” 

‘* What!” said the Professor, settling his chin in his collar, 
and looking straight at the young girl, nodding his head 
slowly, as one would who had just heard some confirmation 
of dreaded news. ‘ So dancing has become a thing of skiris 
and arms, has it? Shifted its ground, as has everything else 
in this age of upheavals, turned heel against its own high 
kicking, which, odious as it was, was yet a thing of feet and 
heels, not arms and petticoats. And pray, my dear child, 
how does she manage it?” he added, with a tinge of bitter- 
ness in his manner. ‘‘Is it by returning to what is called 
our primitive estate—hands to the ground? My biological 
friend Mr. Stockton, who understands what we have lost by 
too highly developed a state, assures me that the original sin 
of man was in first standing upon his hind legs. In making 
her dancing a thing of arms,do you think she had this ia 
mind?” 

** You don’t understand,” said the Major’s niece, blushing 
with confusion. ‘Of course she uses her feet, else how 
could she get about? and she does kick a little, too, and runs 
like a dream when she appears in that dance of the butter- 
fly; and she really does look like a butterfly, too, with shim- 
mering wings, floating off the stage.” 

** But does she dance?” said the Professor, still with some 
severity. 

“Why, of course,” said the Major's niece, now thoroughly 
aroused. ‘‘ You never saw anything like it, 1 know; and 
the most wonderful lights play about her, the most exquisite 
colors ruffle all over her, and it seems as if all the breezes 
from mountain-tops rushed down and caught her draperies, 
tossing them about and twisting them into millions of fantas- 
tic yet well-defined shapes. First you think of a shower of 
rose leaves falling about the dancer. Then you think of 
mists and clouds as they are blown about the bill-tops or 
over fields of flowers. Sometimes when the lights are 
changed and these draperies are still blown and tossed about 
she looks as though flowers of fire were consuming without 
burning her, as if she were some enchanted being, some god- 
dess of the flames. There’s only one thing I don’t like, and 
that is her having the United States flag and figures out of 
fireworks and a big ‘ good-night’ thrown on her from the 
lantern, as they are thrown on « screen. You feel then she 
is depending on the lantern solely for her effect, because she 
is oul twirling her draperies just as she did before.” 

‘* But her arms,” said the Professor, in that persistent way 
of his, “‘ how does she dance with them?’ 

**Oh, she does it all with her arms. It’s hard work, I 
know, for her face is so set, and she keeps her eyes as stead- 
ily fixed as a prestidigitator might. She holds the ends of 
her loose draperies in her hands, going through every exer 
cise with her arms that I ever saw in our college gymnasium 
This makes the draperies float and twirl. But evew artists 
say that her colors are more wonderful than—” 

The Professor laughed gently this time. ** We must all 
go and see her,” he said. Then he added to the Major's 
niece, whom he had interrupted, ‘‘ You must forgive an old 
man, my dear, who clings to ancient canons in art, perhaps 
the more rigidly when he sees how the modern innovation 
would rob us of them.” 

The dear old Professor! Only a man such as he would 
make those quaint apologies that are always winning yet 
amusing us. 














WOMEN AND MEN. 
A CENTURY OF GIRLISH DIALECT. 


fE.HE letters of the excellent Miss Helena Wells, written 
I in 1794, *‘ on Subjects of Importance to the Happiness 
of Young Females,” have long passed inte the dusty regions 
of ancient libraries; but when she added from her long ex- 
perience as a governess, ‘‘ a few practical Lessons on the Im 
proprieties of Language and Errors of Pronunciation, which 
frequently occur in common Conversation,” she touched upon 
a subject of perennial interest, still green after a hundred 
years. The pupils of Miss Wells were, by her own state- 
ment, sprung from “ kind indulgent parents, blest with afflu- 
ence,” and to know precisely how such young ladies talked 
in London a century ago is a matter of great curiosity, and 
promises some amusing results. We know from Evelina 
and Mansfield Park how they appeared to talk under the ob- 
servation of novelists; but the wider and sterner view of an 
experienced teacher throws a valuable side-light on the same 
subject; and though Miss Wells frankly avows herself ‘a 
plebeian,” she yet has had special experience in teaching 
young ladies to converse and to write letters. Indeed, she 
claims with just pride to have taught Miss Martha L——, 
in three months’ time, to correspond satisfactorily with her 

arents. ‘‘ Not a week has elapsed without her inditing a 
fetter,” until *‘ by the last mail to the Leeward Islands was 
despatched a letter of some pages, addressed to her father, 
which for correctness and elegance of language might have 
done honor to any young lady of her age.” Por these tri- 
umphs Miss Wells was doubtless prepared by the early epis- 
tles which she had herself ‘* indited ” to her own family, from 
whom she was ‘‘ separated by the disastrous effects of the 
American war.” And as she had also crossed the Atlantic 
at an early period of childhood, it is possible that even the 
Leeward Islands may have come personally under her own 
view, even before directing the thoughts of Miss Martha 
L thither. At any rate, she was a firm person, clear and 
conscientious, with a good ear for the English language, 
and a resolute desire to impose its rules on those whom she 
designates as her ‘‘ sweet pupils.” 

In looking over her lists of vulgar errors it is curious to 
find that the very peculiarities we now associate with Mr. 
Samuel Weller are among those from which it was necessary 
to wean young ladies of good family in London a century 





























ago. Their teacher warns them not to say ‘“‘weal” and 
‘*winegar,” ‘‘ vill” and “ vindor” and ** vitch.” She begs 
them on no account to be lieard saying, “ ill-conwenient,” 
“howsever,” ‘‘hisself,” “affeard,” or “attackted.” She 
warns them against *‘nothink” and ‘‘handkercher” and 
*‘Lunnon.” Other inelegancies, still heard freely in high 
circles in England, and sometimes also in America, were the 
object of solicitude to this good lady in 1794. The omission 
of the final g and of the preliminary /, the use of ‘* wile” 
and ‘‘ weat” and ‘‘beold” for ‘‘ while” and “ wheat” and 
‘behold ”"—on these Anglicisms the governesses of a century 
have, it would seem, labored in vain. Other peculiarities, 
then visible or audible, seem now to have disappeared. 
Does any one now say ‘“‘nympth” and “triumpth,” of 
which she also complains? In some cases she simply re- 
cords a swing of the pendulum, which has since vibrated 
the other way. She bids them, for instance, say *‘ obleege” 
for “oblige.” Now this was the genteel pronunciation of 
the time, as we know, for instance, by Pope’s famous 
couplet : 
“ Dreading e’en fools; by flatterers besieged ; 
And so obliging that he ne'er obliged.” 

Webster and Choate said ‘‘obleeged,” but we do not now 
hear it. Miss Wells also affords an instance of the final exit 
of a very obvious pronunciation based on etymology, but 
now quite lost. She tells her pupils that they must not say 
** pinafore,” but “‘ pinbefore.” The reason is plain : ‘‘afore” 
was avulgarism. But in this, as in many other cases, the 
vulgarism has got the upper hand, and euphony is stronger 
than etymology. Fancy an opera of Pinbefore: 

In matters of pure rhetoric the corrections of this worthy 
teacher would now be considered often to go in the wrong 
direction. She liked to expand simple and direct expres- 
sions into that inflated Johnsonian style which was then so 
common. It was a period when letter-writing was called 
“epistolary composition,” and when it was thought high 
excellence to preseut a statement, as Jolinson does in the 
first sentence of Rasselas, at first in one form of words, and 
then to turn round and restate it in another. When Miss 
Wells’s pupil says, in hearty girl fashion: ** I love dancing. 
Don't you? For my part, 1 reckon upon the dancing days 
very much,” her preceptress is not at all satisfied. The 
damsel should say: ‘‘ Are you fond of dancing? It is an 
amusement I am very partial to, and I anticipate the plea- 
sure I am to receive from the attendance of my master.” 
When the girl remarks, ‘‘I wish I might learn drawing; I 
should like it much,” she is told that she should say: “I 
wish I might be permitted to have instructions from a 
drawing-master. I hope I should benefit by them, as I am 
at present very fond of sketching with a pencil.” We see 
in these sentences what the process was which converted 
hearty English girls into some of the artificial types amus- 
ingly described by Miss Burney and Miss Austen. Those 
who still read Miss Anna Seward’s letters—once considered 
the very highest model of that kind of writing, and edited 
with ws he ro by Sir Walter Scott himself—or her still 
more high-flown life of the elder Darwin, will find there the 
legitimate and approved result of Miss Helena Wells's kind 
of instruction. 

It is interesting to find the sage governess constantly 
struggling to keep her pupils from saying “if I was” and 
“if it is so” instead of ‘if | were” and ‘‘if it be.” Atthe 
present day the subjunctive mood is said by leading writers 
to be disappearing from the language, and the phrases she 
disapproves are in this case getting the upper hand. In 
other cases the mere convenience of the tongue keeps alive 
an obvious error, so that it is still common to hear people say 
** idear,” in spite of generations of Miss Wellses. But it is 
a comfort to feel that some progress has been made. It is 
not probable that in any English-speaking school in any part 
of the world it would now be needful officially to caution 
the children of ‘‘ parents blest with affluence” against saying, 
‘* I did not come to school yesterday because mamma know'd 


it would be il/-conwenient,” or, ‘‘ That's a pretty gownd ; Miss 
Dawsons say they’re going to buy theirselves ove like it.” 
T. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE NEW SILKS AND SATINS 

4 he prediction is everywhere made that silks are to be 

more generally worn next season than at any time since 
faced-cloths and crépons came into favor. They are to be 
used for street and calling costumes as well as for house 
dresses and evening toilettes. Hence the importations of 
silks are unusually large and are most varied, consisting of 
those with repped or corded surfaces, with satin grounds, 
moirés of all kinds, bayadere stripes crossing from selvage 
to selvage, the pointillé or finely dotted surfaces, larger balls, 
or @ pois with pea dots, serpentine or undulating stripes, 
damasks with sma!! designs, ombré grounds d la Loie Fuller, 
plain surfaces of one color, and glacé silks of two or three 
colors in strong contrast. 


SOME NEW COLORS 


In colors white with black prevails for evening dresses, 
and black with white for the day—a distinction with a 
decided difference. Black is also combined with aubergine, 
the purplish-red familiar last year, with magenta, and with 
Jacqueminot red. Canard, or duck’s-breast blue, combines 
blue and green most charmingly. Turquoise blue will be 
darkened with black. Black brightened by yellow will be 
commended to young brunettes and to stylish women of 
middle age. 

OLD AND NEW MOIRES. 

The moirés show beautiful varieties. They are barred, 
striped, or dotted with velvet or satin on either the antique 
ground, with its wide-spreading ripple, or the moiré fran- 
cais which is watered in stripes. Evening tints of moiré 
are extremely delicate, while the new durk shades with 
serpentine stripes will make stately gowns for day wear and 
for dowagers. Very pale colors or else pure white moirés 
with pin dots of black are suitable for young women, and 
should be trimmed with black, with velvet, chiffon, lace, or 
jet. Pale rose, ciel blue, and heliotrope moirés are shown, 
and their chic depends on the tiny dots of black with which 
they are strewn. 


BAYADERE STRIPES AND BENGALINES. 


The bayadere silks and satins with velvet stripes crossing 
them have already been described. These are to be used for 
entire gowns, or else merely for the huge sleeves, or perhaps 
the cross stripes form the waist only, giving it the stylish 
insertion effect, while the sleeves and skirt are of plain silk, 
satin, or wool, as the wearer fancies. 

Bengalines are in great numbers. with very thick cords 
crossing singly or in groups from selvage to selvage, or else 
in zigzag lines, or forming coat-of-mail patterns in two 
colors. “She marquise bengalines, with groups of cords 
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forming bayadere stripes, come in dark colors for the street 
as well as in light eveuing tints. 


ENGLISH SATINS. 


Liberty’s satins of English make have found such favor 
with Paris modistes that they are now largely imported for 
the accessories of waists, the soft vest, the stock and girdle, 
for drooping sleeves, and, indeed, for the entire waist when 
in blouse shape. They ure also used effectively for evening 
dresses of young women, and for tea gowns for those who 
are older. They come in ivory white, rose, lilac, Nile green, 
oseille or sorrel green, begonia, and aubergine of solid 
grounds. Others especially pretty for combinations and 
accessories have bayadere stri of contrasting color, as 
yellow with lilac, Nile green with lilac, mordoré or golden 
brown with green, and pré/at or clerical purple with emerald 
stripes. In many others the grounds are glacé, with two 
colors intimately blended, and the cross stripes of a third 
shade in contrast with those of the ground. 


BROCADES AND VELVETS. : 


Among lovely brocades are those with satin ground on 
which are serpentine lines of a contrasting color in armure 
weaving, as a Nile-green ground with waving lives of lilac 
and wheat or corn color, or else a pale rose ground with 
faint tilleul green and cream stripes. White grounds have 
undulating threads of rose and green or of lilac and gold. 
Other serpentine damasks have a dark ground with branch- 
ing stripes of another color almost concealing the waving 
effect; these come with mordoré, dahlia, éminence purple, 
and emerald green for the prevailing hue. 

Velvets are largely imported in all the plain colors, and 
also glacé with two or three changing colors, besides figured, 
striped, dotted, and ciselé velvets of great variety. The pin- 
dotied velvets are lovely, some having the effect of silver 
or of crystal impressed amid the pile in dots smaller than 
the head of a pin. The serpentine velvets are very effective, 
the design appearing to be printed below the pile, and in 
many colors. 

NEW BLACK GOWNS. 


For black dresses are plain satins of rich yet soft quality, 
the bengalines with cords in clusters giving bayadere stripes, 
serpentine brocades partly of satin, partly of armure weav- 
ing, the pin-dotted satins, and the rich peau de soie, a most 
retined fabric woven like satin, but without its great lustre. 
Most of the buyers who have just returned from Europe 
say ‘‘ black is the fashionable color,” but it must be en- 
livened with magenta, with Jacqueminot, or canard blue, 
as already noted. 

NEW WOOLLENS. 


The English tailors take great pleasure‘in the renewed 
fancy for faced-cloths that are only new in their extremely 
light weight and in the great lustre given them. They are 
to be worn for all occasions in rather vivid colors, in shades 
of cerise and green, in pale tan and darker golden brown, 
mauve, and iron gray, and also in combinations of these 
colors, as gray with cherry red or pale drab with cherry. 
A new butcher’s-blue shade with much gray in it is also to 
be piped and braided with cherry-color, as well as with 
darker blue or with black. Havana brown cloths are to be 
combined with a purplish-red like magenta, and green cloths 
of dark hues are to be brightened in the same way. Black 
cloths with white linings showing through guipure gal- 
loons, or with insertionlike bands of white cloth braided 
with black, are among the demi-season dresses being made 
by tailors. 

ROUGH-8SURFACED WOOLLENS. 


Next these are rougher woollens, yet soft to the touch as 
camel’s-hair, with long flattened pile in dark wine-colors, 
in puce purple, and in the light drab tints which will rival 
the long-popular tan-colors. Bourettes with occasional 
rough threads projecting beyond the surface are largely 
represented, some in single colors, but more often in two, 
and very frequently in several colors. Indeed, colors run 
riot in these rough stuffs, as if in protest against the much- 
lauded black woollens. Some are ombré in three or four 
colors each of several shades ranging from selvage to sel- 
vage, still others have wide diagonal ombré effects that are 
quite new, and others group the shades in lengthwise stripes 
that are quite familiar. 

Black vicufia cloths are shown by tailors in solid color, 
but also with narrow yet distinct stripes of turquoise blue, 
or ribbed across with high-colored purples, or with wine- 
colors. For golfing suits are real Scotch stuffs woven like 
homespun, rough and irregular, in broken checks or diago- 
nal patterns of puce or green on grounds of dull black. For 
coats and jackets are velvetlike cloths of Havana brown, 
poiter’s blue, and olive green, the soft thick fabric of smooth 
surface much flattened, or else pressed in diagonal lines that 
are very effective. 

THE NEW MOHAIR STUFFS. 

In the large shops are many mobair-finished stuffs with 
black mohair donele, or in loops, on colored grounds, some- 
times over the entire surface, sometimes in plaids, again in 
cross stripes, and still again in diagonal and in lengthwise 
stripes. This mohair finish is a prominent feature and a 
novelty among winter woollens. Cords of black mohair on 
plain wool grounds are also new and very effective. 


STYLISH WEAVINGS. 


Honeycomb patterns, bird’s-eye designs, hop-sacking, both 
plain and glace, and basket weavings are all represented in 
the new woollens, sometimes in a single color, sometimes in 
a mélange of many colors, in which, however, one of the 
new dark shades prevails. Illuminated stuffs and jardiniére 
effects combine several colors tastefully in serges, in wider 
diagonals, in repped wools, and in armure weaving. Small 
designs in silk are added to wool in bright-colored dots, 
dashes, and in what appear to be stitches taken by hand. 
Very handsome armure woollens have wide selvages in light 
shades to be used as border trimmings and in cross-rows as 
insertions are now used. Diagonal stripes in basket weav- 
ing of contrasting colors are very pretty indeed. Double- 
faced woollens are of harmonious colors, to be used as 
facings, one upon the other. Tobacco brown with blue or 
with green, and black with solferino red, are popular color- 
ings in new woollens. 


MIXED SILK AND WOOL GOODS. 


Silk and wool are mixed in many of the new goods, the 
silk being thrown almost entirely on top. Some of these 
are ombré in high and peculiar coloring, ranging from pea- 
cock blue to straw-color, from cerise to moss green and black, 
from heliotrope and green to orange and green, or from 
mauve shot with orange to maroon shot with Nile green. 
Frisé velours are shown, the wool frisé forming bayadere 
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bars, and the ground shaded in two or three tones. A great 
muny velvet effects are given to wool goods—sometimes in 
diagonal stripes, sometimes carré in crossbars. 


MOHAIR-FINISHED CREPONS, EC. 


The new crépons, heavy enough for winter, have mohair 
finish in loops, in fluting, and iu graduated stripes. The 
curious weaving and the Loie Fuller coloring in these novel 
fabrics and in many puce woollens are indescribable. The 
ombré crépons are most exquisite, and many are ‘‘ puckered” 
in the oddest manner. Siill others have fluted bayadere 
stripes of mohair to be used for the skirt and sleeves, the 
stripes gradually narrowing in width from the selvage which 
is to be the foot of the skirt to that which is to serve as the 
top. All-wool crépons are shown of the weight of ladies’ 
cloth in the familiar crocodile weaviug, while others are 
mixtures of silk and wool, usually in striking contrasts of 
color. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. James McCREERY 
& Co.; and Reprexn. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Constantinople Fell. 
By Lew. WALLACE, Author of ‘‘ Ben-Hur,”’ ‘ The Boy- 
hood of Christ,” etc. 2 Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three-Quarter 
Leather, $5 00: Three-Quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- 
Quarter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (Jn a box.) 
THE PRIVATE LIFE. Three Stories: The Private Life, Lord 
Beaupré, and The Visits. By HENRY JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 
THE REBEL QUEEN. A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
A CHILD’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. By JOHN BONNER, 
Author of *‘ A Child’s History of Greece,”’ ** A Child’s 
History of Rome,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 oo. 
THE COMPLAINING MILLIONS OF MEN. A Novel. By 
EDWARD FULLER. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 2s. 
OTHER ESSAYS FROM THE EASY CHAIR. By GEORGE 
WILLIAM CurTis. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00. (In “* Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 
THE REFUGEES. A Tale of Two Continents. By A. 
Conan DoYLe. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 
PRACTICAL LAWN-TENNIS. By JAMES DwiGuT, M.D. 
With Illustrations from Instantaneous Photographs. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
HEATHER AND SNOW. A Novel. By GEORGE MACDOon- 
ALD. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
A HOUSE-HUNTER IN EUROPE. By WILLIAM HENRY 
BisHoPp. With Plans and one Illustration. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
THE STORY OF A STORY, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 
RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
THE DISTAFF SERIES. Volumes published : 
EARLY PROSE AND VERSE. Edited by ALICE MORSE 
EARLE and EMILY ELLSWORTH ForD. 
THE LITERATURE OF | PHILANTHROPY. 
FRANCES A. GOODALE. 

WOMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. Edited by 
ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. Other Volumes in 
Press. 

PICTURE AND TEXT. By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. (In “‘ Harper’s Ameri- 
can Essayists.’’) 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. By LILIAN 
BELL. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 25. 

GREEN’S ENGLAND, Illustrated. A Short History of 
the English People. By J.R.GREEN. Edited by Mrs. 
J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE NoORGATE. With Portrait, 
Colored Plates, Maps, and Many Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. 
Vols. |. and Il. now ready. Price, $5 00 per volume. 
Vol. Ill. in Press. 

THE DICTATOR. A Novel of Politics and Society. By 
Justin McCartuy, M.P. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental $1 25. 

HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. Latest Issues: 

THE WORK OF WASHINGTON IRVING. By CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. 

EDWIN BOOTH. By LAURENCE HUTTON, 

THE DECISION OF THE COURT. A Comedy. By 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. An Address. By JOHN 
Wuite CHADWICK. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS. By the Rev. ARTHUR BROOKs, D.D. 

THE RIVALS. AStc;y. By FRANCOIS CopPEE. 

Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents each. 


Edited by 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HAnper’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 





BODICK WITH SHORT ADDED BASQUE. 
\ SHORT aided basque on a round bodice is found 


« a becoming adjunct for many figures to 


which the plain belted waist is trying. The gown il 
lustrated is of 1 ybacco-brown crepon The skirt is un 
trimmed The bodice is hooked at the middle, and has 
bosom drapery coming in folds from the arms. The 
collarette and basque are bordered with brown and 

id 7 rn terie over darker brown silk, and the col 
lar is of sill 


THEATRE OR CONCERT TOILETTE 
Re und green changeable silk and dark green vel 
XY vet bon are tie materials employed for the gown 


l rated it has a double skirt, each division bor 


dered with velvet ribbon of two widths. The bodice is 
full, drawn down in folds from the shoulders, and has 
a be haped flounce bordered with velvet ribbon sur 
mounting the puffs of the sleeves A full tour de cou 
is of red gauze, tied with long velvet strings 


UNDUE CANDOR 

‘ee rHFUL lips, we believe, have dug quite as 

many pits for our feet as have those of falsehood 
and deceit When we were little children. dressed for 
our first party, did not the blunt old auntie, who al 
ways said what she thought, spoil half our anticipated 
enjoyment by her candid criticism of our personal ap 
pearance? We really felt all the evening that every 
one was looking at our “ large ugly hands,” and those 
baleful freckles seemed to be multiplying in an appall 
ing manne 


It had never occurred to our childish soul to do any 


thing but admire the golden curls of the little brother, 
until her honest lamentations that a boy should have 

ich beautiful hair, while bis sister's was so straight and 
coarse, aroused in us a sense of bitter wrong and envy. 
The dear old soul used to boast over her innumerable 
cups of te that she never deceived a child, and had 
spoken the truth from her cradle. Yet it is to ber per 
fect candor that we owe the wretched diffidence and 
self-consciousvess Which all our life have so easily be- 
set 18 

As wt wk back upon our school days the occu 
pants of some desks are outlined against the clouds of 
memory in clearest silhouette rhey are the girls from 
whom ir self-love received the cruelest wounds We 
feel sorry for ourseives Whenever we think of the an 
guish of that day when we were told that our cheek 
bones were so high and our skin so dark that one of 
the students had asked if we had not some Indian blood. 
For a long time afterward we saw in every eye the 
query as to our possible kinship with the last ‘of the 
Mohicans. It was a very little matter viewed from the 
stand-point of maturity, yet it imbittered what should 


have been the happiest time of our life 
We are so utterly at the mercy of one another in 
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some things. The neighbor for whose 
judgment we have not the highest re 
gurd has it in her power to rob our 
day of all its brightness by calling 
our attention to some painful or dis 
agreeable feature of our life. We 
have shut the door ‘on the family 
skeleton. We are beginning to’ for 
get its existence. The kindly opium 
of time is daily healing our pain. 
But this course of conduct strikes our 
truthful friend as deceptive and eva 
sive, and with Job she cries, ‘* If I hold 
my tongue, I shall give up the ghost.” 
So she drags out the hidden sorrow 
and minutely inspects every bone 
There is something about the vertebra 
she never understood, and now is her 
hour of opportunity. She does not 
mean to be cruel, and takes infinite 
pains to assure us that “* she is saying 
to our face” what others speak of in 
our absence. When our benumbed 
faculties have recovered their equi 
poise, we discover that she is making 
a merit of her work of vivisection 
Her conduct is not prompted by mal 
ice, but has its root in thoughtlessness 
and ignorance of suffering. She has 
not yet learned that there can be such 
a thing as undue candor in the ex 
pression of sympathy and condolence 

An eminent physician once said 
that he was indebted to the conver- 
sational efforts of a certain class of 
people fora large part of his income. 
He referred to those truthful souls 
who always feel it their duty to ex 
claim at the sight of an invalid’s 
wasted form and altered face, ‘‘ How 
you have changed!” or, ** You look 
wretchedly ill!” No wonder that a 
convalescent once declared that run- 
ning the gauntlet of the honest opin- 
ions of his friends would insure a re- 
lapse on the part of the most strong- 
minded. 

The person who with the greatest 
accuracy describes violent deaths and 
frightful casualties when the train is 
rushing along with an inspiring ra- 
pidity is not the pleasantest travelling 
companion; and that candor may be 
criticised which leads any one to tell 
a nervous friend that the hotel in 
which they are passing the summer 
is liable at amy time to become the 
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prey of lightning or heavy gales. It is perfectly true 
that the location is exposed, but the exercise of the 
grace of silence would have spared the poor little listen- 
er many sleepless nights. What anxious mother, whose 
little brood, with the care of their living and the fear 
of their dying, are at once her comfort and torment, has 
not felt her heart turn cold as some well-meaning ma- 
tron gave her the most exact details of the prevalence 
and mortality of some dreadful epidemic! We have 
all had our fears magnified tenfold when our dear ones 
were passing through “the valley of the shadow of 
death” by the candid lips of those who told us the 
names and ages of the relations they had lost with the 
same disease. One of the most painstaking hostesses 
we ever knew was accustomed on ushering her guests 
into the dainty bedroom, whose appointments were as 
perfect as wealth and artistic sense could make them, 
to say, with an irresistible air of solemnity, ‘‘ From that 
bed three of my family passed to the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” She never could understand that the frank tell- 
ing of that bit of domestic history might have an un 
pleasant effect upon the nervous organizations of those 
she really wanted to make happy in her home. 

It requires a great measure of amiability to bear pa- 
tiently candid criticisms upon one’s bonnets and gowns. 
If you have just succeeded in finding the gray that your 
soul loves, and if skilful hands have perfectly evolved 
in its creation your idea of beautiful design, it is trying 
to have some honest friend advise you never to wear 
anything but black, on account of your complexion 
Of course it is very foolish, but half of your pleasure 
in your lately acquired purchase is gone. 

Who can fathom our woe when, after congratulating 
ourselves that the scales record a gratifying decrease 
in avoirdupois, some servant of veracity tearfully en- 
treats us to Bunt? 

Your husband's Christmas gift may have been an 
article of dress you never would have chosen, but you 
would not for all the treasures of King Solomon's mines 
let him imagine that it did not satisfy you to its minut- 
est detail; but some truthful soul informs you both 
that while the garment is undoubtedly costly, it is of 
old style, and extremely unbecoming. The one stone 
of historical fame has found its two victims. The 
candor that allows its shadow to fall upon the gift 
love prompted, no matter how ugly it may be, certainly 
exceeds the domains of good taste as widely as the ob- 
ject condemned. 

Hawthorne used to say, ‘‘God may forgive sins, but 
awkwardness has no forgiveness in heaven or in earth.” 
If for awkwardness we substitute undue candor, we 
might still be speaking temperately. You do not in 
vite to the christening the caller who looked kindly 
but firmly at your pretty baby, and said she thought 
this child would be rather good-looking, as he resem- 
bled his father’s family. It may be safely said that the 

erson who assures us that we have fallen off five years 
in one will never be dear in memory. She has spoken 
the truth, but from henceforth we shun her as if she 
were a modern Sapphira. If we feel self-elected to tell 
our friends the unpleasant things which have been said, 
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no matter how truthfully, about themselves or those dear to 
them, we must expect to share in the odium of the message 
delivered 

By the laws of some occult science not yet formulated 
we become in a measure what we are told we are. To 
the woman who has said we look dead and faded every tinge 
of yellow in our skin responds, and we believe that much 
time passed in her society would convert us into a mummy. 
When with those in whose love and appreciation we have 
confidence, we bring forth the answering fruits of worth 
and loveliness, while the consciousness that our associates 
consider us stupid and unamiable has a tendency to paralyze 
every brilliant attribute and unselfish action. ‘ Kindness, 
kindly expressed,” like the witch-hazel wand, makes the de- 
sert blossom like a rose, while the follower of undue candor 
loses half the sweetness and fruitage of life 

Are we to infer, then, that candor and courtesy are antag 
onistic? By no means; but we believe that veracity should 
be governed by the rules of the old nursery game of ‘‘ How, 
when, and where.” The manner of speaking the truth di 
vinely taught held this injunction, ‘in love.” The candor 
that publicly criticises or that points out defects at the time 
and place where these defects cannot be remedied is un- 
pardonable. The sum of the whole matter is this: while 
the love of truth should be the cardinal point of our reli- 
gion, our creed should be broad enough to embrace the gra- 
cious precedent of the heroine of wisdom in whose lips was 
the law of kindness HELEN JAY. 


THE JAVANESE VILLAGE AT THE FAIR. 
 lypon ever-interesting Midway Plaisance affords the world 

an opportunity to study the mode of life of an island 
nation living almost on the equatorial line, whose existence 
must necessarily be very different from ours. 

A frail wall of bamboo wicker-work and matting, little 
houses with walls of matting and roofs of straw or palm 
leaves, and the small, mild, easy-going inhabitants seem 
alike ill fitted to withstand the rigors of our Northern win- 
ter or the rush of Western life. 

The Javanese village contains one hundred and twenty- 
five inhabitants and about thirty-five buildings, in an en- 
closure three or four hundred feet long and some hundred 
feet wide. On the island of Java the same number of build- 
ings would occupy a space of seventy acres. A high arched 
gateway, ornamented with palms and bamboo twisted into 
many shapes, admits one to this utterly foreign colony. 

On entering, the first thing to attract attention is a regular 
tapping noise. It comes from a wheel worked by a stream 
of water, which in turning strikes two sticks alternately. 
This is a prayer-machine. Praying-wheels are quite com- 
mon among the Asiatics, but it is a mystery how any people, 
even if but half civilized, can imagine that a god can be 
fooled or propitiated by machine-made prayers. The Jav- 
anese are Mohammedans, and their diminutive mosque is 
near by. The matting on the floor is already worn to holes 
by the boots of the curious. They themselves enter only 
without shoes, and that matting would have lasted them for 
years. The mosque contains nothing but a bamboo struc- 
ture somewhat like a small pulpit. 
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Around the central space are many booths, where are sold 
hats, cotton goods, weapons, and coffee and tea put up in 
pretty water-tight baskets. Near the tea-house is a guard- 
house about five feet square, with the entire front pen. 
From the cross-piece of the roof hangs a hollow wooden 
fish nearly four feet long, and painted red and white. The 
fish is a sort. of drum, upon which an alarm is sounded when 
‘assistance is needed. 

The people are small in stature, of a yellowish-brown col- 
or, and the women have abundance of long glossy black 
hair, which they twist up into rather graceful knots, with- 
out either hair-pins or combs to hold it in place. To be sure, 
the hair sometimes slips down, but they calmly and deftly 
put it up again. Both men and women wear long pieces of 
colored calico wrapped around the hips, lapped over and 
pinned in front, forming a skirt, and short tunics or sacks, 
frequently of light blue. When working in the sun they 
wear large straw hats like those of the Japanese. Most of 
the Javanese were barefooted, but some wore American 
shoes and white stockings. A boy and a girl two or three 
years old, the smallest children ever saw walking, sat 
flat on the floor by a little table less than a foot high, and 
peaceably fed themselves with what looked like bread and 
milk. ‘The mother took the smaller child on her hip. When 
she dropped her handkerchief it was amusing to see her 
pick it up with her toes, and raise it to her hand with a mo- 
tion much like that with which our own countrywomen 
pick up their trains, The women are very pretty when 
young, in spite of high cheek-bones and broad faces, having 
soft eyes, white teeth, clear smooth complexions, and a 
sweet gentle expression, They sit or lie on the floor like 
children. 

Their theatrical performance is curious, The building is, 
like all the others, of bamboo and matting, but is of a very 
graceful shape. The stage is ornamented with palms and 
a good background of Javanese scenery painted by a native 
artist. On each side is a rack full of the queerest-looking 
puppets about a foot tall. These are made to look like the 
actors; and when one does well, his puppet is put on the 
right side of te stage, but if he does ill, his ‘‘ counterfeit 
presentment” is put in disgrace on the left side. The first 
thing was a dance by five preity young girls. They wear 
white cotton stockings, but no shoes, and bright colored 
satin or velvet knee-breeches, with so many sash ends hang- 
ing from the waist that they produce the effect of skirts. 
The upper part of the costume is an embroidered jacket 
that leaves arms and shoulders bare. On their heads are 
large ornaments, a combination of crown, helmet, and gilt 





Fig. 1.—Autumn Jacker.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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scrolls, They moved very deliberately, taking no dancing 
steps, but slowly and carefully assuming strange poses, with 
feet far apart, arms outstretched, and eyes looking fixedly 
at their hands. All five of them did exactly the same thing, 
whisking the ends of their sashes back and forth over their 
wrists, and sliding in a painstaking manner, with a most 
complacent expression, into what we should call very awk- 
ward poses. 

Their dramas, it appears, are about sixty hours long, so 
they here perform extracts that require about half an hour. 
The actors wear grotesque masks, kept in place by little 
pegs held in the teeth. Of course they cannot speak, and 
the dialogue is carried along by a man who sits at the back 
of the scene. This person really is an astonishing elocu- 
tionist, for he keeps the several parts quite distinct, with a 
different voice, manner, and laugh for each one, not reading 





Fig. 3.—Back View or AvutuMN Jacket, Fic. 1. 
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but reciting, and it is difficult to believe that one man does 
it all The characters come in one at a time, flourish 
about for a moment or two in a mild pantomime, then sit on 
a stool and look at the others. Some of them are comic 
in dress and action, and, apparently not being of the rank 
entitled to stools, sit on the floor, jump over each other, and 
tumble about like clowns. One is a monkeyish smal! boy 
in a black robe with a blue mask; another has a white tunic 
over much padding. and such an absurd mask that it makes 
one laugh to look at it, so waggish is the expression of the 
face 

The play was supposed to be a version of the ubiquitous 
myth of the victory of light over darkness, or of good over 
evil, but it was impossibie to make out from the brief ex 
tract which was good and which evil. The play was by no 
means exciting, even when it was explained that whisking 
means emphasis, and a backward 
movement of the thumb the same as our shaking the fore 
finger ; . 

Both acting and dancing give the impression of a certain 


the sash over the wrist 


refinement of character. The Turkish dancing may be 
strictly national, and certainly is curious, but one feels that 
the dancers may be rather vulgar persons, while the Java 


nese women actors and dancers seem like dainty little ladies, 
dignified and self-respecting. They are really actors of the 
highest rank in their native land, being brought from the 
Sulta »wn theatre. The chief dancer or actress is only 
eighteen years old, She has experienced some rudeness 
from staring men and women, who ask her age, name, and 
opinions with little deference or delicacy. She says the 
\mericans seem always eating something, hav ing remarked 
the many people who go about munching candy or pop 
corn or chewing-gum However, she kindly excuses the 
incivilities on the ground that America is such a new coun 
try, and thinks when it has been a nation a few more hun 
dred years the people will have learned to be more polite 

The Javanese have such a gentle, almost timid, manner, 
their whole village ’\as so frail and unsubstantial a look, 
that they do not convey the impression of being an old civ 
ilization or a long-established nationality, but their conquest 
by the Dutch, centuries ago, does not seem to have inter 
fered with their own time-honored customs 

Their music is much more agreeable than that of the 
other Orientals, They seem to play with some regard to 
melody, and not with the incessant and wearisome clatter of 

me of the other countries represented on the Plaisance 
They use no notes, but play by ear on drums, gongs, a two 
stringed fiddle, and bells, ‘The fiddle is played with a loose 
hair bow, and has really a surprising compass. The the- 

trical performance over, they played Yankee Doodle and 
nother well-known air in a perfectly recognizable manner, 
though perhaps not in the very highest style of the art 
The fiddler learned the airs by having them whistled to 
him, and the rest keep time and tune as best they can. 
rheir gongs are said to be remarkably fine. Wevere told 
that the gentleman who is making for the Smithsonian In 
stitution a collection of musical instruments of all countries 
much admired the Javanese gongs, and said that one of 
those in their orchestra produced as perfect a bass note as 
he had ver heard. Another instrument which they use 
looks like a box containing five or six small gong bells, 
which the player strikes with two sticks. 

The Javanese manner of settling quarrels is original 
When one man has offended another, the injured party 
gives notice that he is angry by drawing in the sand before 
the door of the offender a circle with a straight line across 
it, indicating that his affection, which would have been eter 
nal, has been cut in two. Friends of both parties then shut 
them up. They parley awhile, then pretend to be born 
again, prattle as little children, and finally as men become 
reconciled and embrace Should one be refractory and re 
fuse to be conciliated, be is ostracized by the community 
so effectually that he is soon brought to terms. It is just 
possible that our enlightened citizens might consider this 
method better than knock-down arguments, and certainly 
much cheaper than going to law Mania A. Wart. 


A GREAT WAVE. 
BY HOWARD PATTERSON, 
See illastration on page 741. 

N Atlantic liner is driving into a heavy sea, whose sue 
A cessive onsets are met by the massive bow of the levia 
than. Amidships on the promenade-deck, under the lee of 
the house, where partial shelter is afforded from the wind and 
spray, are grouped a number of passengers who prefer ex- 
posure to the confined atmosphere of the cabins. The deep 
rolling of the ship, which one minute causes the steamer 
chairs to recoi! against the iron partition and the next threat 
ens to precipitate their occupants, on the principle of the 
toboggan slide, into the wildly breaking sea alongside, is re- 
sponsible for the prevalence of a malady the name of which 
ix to a certain extent robbed of its significance in polite so 
ciety by being delicately referred to as mal de mer. Anxious 
husbands minister to the sufferers, and attentive stewards, 
with surprising sure-footedoess and agility, move along the 
reeling and pitching decks, wrapping shawls and blankets 
around the reclining ones and offering good counsel to those 
who for the time being are mentally and physically iu- 
capacitated from directing and performing for themselves. 
Suddenly the vessel's head plunges into an uncommonly 
deep hollow, the immediate forerunner of a mighty sea. 
The stern is hove up to an angle corresponding with the de- 
pression of the head, and while the propellers are madly and 
uselessly revolving out of water, making the whole struc- 
ture pulsate with a force which promises to rend it plate 
and rivet, the mountainous sea rushes down upon the ship. 
Before she can rise to it, the crest smites her full and fair 
upon the bow. The body of the wave under-runs the 
steamer and swings her majestically aloft on its breast, 
while the head of the sea, torn and mangled from its en- 
counter with iron jaws, is flung aft across the deck-house 
and descends in a blinding shower upon the dismal com- 
pany. 

Dr. Scoresby, in 1850, measured Atlantic waves under 
various conditions, and found the maximum height to be 
43 feet from trough (hollow) to crest. He calculated that 
waves 80 feet high measure 600 feet from crest to crest, and 
that such waves have a mean velocity of 82 miles per hour, 
Captain Cialdi states that he measured storm waves in the 
Atlantic which ranged from 60 to 108 feet in height, but as 
he fails to furnish the rule by which those extraordinary 
wave altitudes were determined, the statement may be con- 
sidered with a pardonable degree of scepticism. Off Cape 
Horn waves 40 feet high are to be met with. Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson has figured out that the height of a wave is in 
the ratio of the square root of its distance from the wind- 
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ward shore, and according to the observations of Mr. Doug- 
lass, in 1858, it was deduced that when waves have a height 
of— 

8 feet, there are 85 in one mile and 8 per minute. 
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To appreciate wave force and what may be termed the 
throwing power of a wave, let it be understood that in the 
winter of 1860, at Bishop’s Rock Light-house, the bell was 
torn from its fastenings, although situated 100 feet above 
high-water mark. At Unst, in the Shetland Islands, a door 
was burst in at a height of 195 feet above the level of the 
sea, The most wonderful effects of wave force recorded 
were witnessed at Wick Harbor breakwater. Blocks weigh- 
ing from five to ten tons were built in above the line of high 
water, first with hydraulie lime, then with Roman and last 
with Portland cement. ‘This great work was considered by 
the most learned engineers in England to be capable of 
withstanding the assaults of the ocean for ages, but in Octo- 
ber, 1864, over three hundred feet of this giant barrier was 
swept away. In 1872, a monolithic block, weighing 1350 
tons, was lifted bodily and carried to leeward of the break 
water, and in 1873 another and heavier concrete mass, weigh- 
ing 2600 tons, which had replaced the former, was swept 
away intact and carried to a point equally distant 

The marine dynamometer for measuring the force of 
waves against an obstacle was invented by Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson, and one of the results obtained was at Skerry- 
vore Light-house, in the Atlantic, where a force of 6083 
pounds per square foot was measured. At Dunbar a force 
of 3§ tons per square foot was recently registered. 


THE BRIERS IN BUD. 
BY MARTHA MoCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 


GLAMOUR of gold and green lay over the warm earth; 
new leaves dancing out in the level early sunshine 
dripped dew and sweet odors upon all below. Robins in 
full song made vocal the budded hedge-rows. From the 
matted honeysuckle arch above the garden gate a mocking- 
bird sang clear, all his notes as sweet, as colorful, as the big 
vine’s rain of blossom. Pinky, pendulous, the lavish clus- 
ters made all the morning a-faint with perfume. They had 
opened as by magic in the dewy stirless night. But yester- 
day you might have searched the vine tangle through with- 
out finding one blooming spray. 

Miss Austin looked up to them with shining eyes. ‘‘I 
thought you would blossom for my birthday,” she said, 
holding up her face to shake into it great lucent drops of 
dew. After a backward glance to make sure she was un- 
observed, she drew down a thick blossomy arm of the vine 
and kissed softly its pink tips. For a half-minute she fin- 
gered the stem irresolute, then let it sway lightly upward, 
saying: ‘‘ No, I'll not break you—not even for vanity. You 
would look well at my throat, but what is that beside going 
away from life and sunshine!” 

No wonder Miss Austin talked to her birds and flowers. 
She lived in her big whity-gray house alone, save for her 
deaf old aunt and her smal! black maidservant. Her near- 
est neighbor was a mile away, and hardly a visitor a month 
crossed the wide clean thresbold. That is, in the ordinary 
course of events. Now for three months one particular per- 
son had been coming at will. 

So often, indeed, at such odd and unusual times, that the 
noise of hoofs at the outer gate did not surprise Miss Austin 
She had stepped inside the garden, and was looking with 
pure delight at its lusty thrift, its springing greenery. The 
straight walks, beset either hand with tall lilacs, mock 
orange, rose-briers, flowering almond, crape myrtle, now in 
spans of fine shadow, a little later to be robed in rainbows 
In one angle of them strawberries held up thick white 
blossom clusters amid bush leaves gray with dew. In an 
other the asparagus bed showed its multitude of fleshy 
purple - pink stalks, peeping up amid crisp green lettuce 
and scarlet radish roots. 

The owner and mistress fitted well into her background. 
Youth was past, but the charm of gracious maturity lay in 
her clear uplifted glance, about her softly smiling mouth. 
Teoderest rose bloomed still in the smooth cheek; even the 
revealing of early sunshine could show no wrinkle of the 
brow, though it glinted white upon the thick - threaded 
silver of rippling hair above it. 

With her clean print gown duintily upheld in one hand, 
she turned to greet the approaching horseman, who started 
ever 80 little at sight of her thus framed in wreathen bloom. 
Notwithstanding, he called out, gayly: 

‘*Good-morning, Miss Catherine! See what I have brought 
you for your breakfast!” holding up, as he spoke, a string 
of silver-pereh. 

**Ah! So you did go fishing last night?” 

“Of course 1 did; am on the way home now. Equally, 
of ade thought of you when we came to divide the 
spoi 

“Good boy: he does not lack reverence for his elders, 
though he is too delicate to remind me that this is my birth- 
day, knowing that I oGght to be sensitive on the score of 
age. 

‘Indeed I knew nothing of the sort. Why did you not 
tell me earlier that you were‘ April's lady’? ‘Then J might 
have properly honored the day.” 

**Oh, it was not worth while. A birthday ceases to be 
an occasion when one can look back at thirty-five of them.” 

‘* Yours must always be an occasion—to me.” 

The last words came barely above the breath. If Miss 
Austin heard them she made no sign. Instead she called, 
clear and soft, “ Milly!” 

In answer a black gir] darted out of the unseen region 
back of the house, took the fish from the horseman’s hand, 
crying out, ‘* Lordy, Marse Joe, whar did you cotchted dem 
big shiners?” then ran away chuckling over the weight and 
beauty of her prize. 

For a minute Joe Armstrong looked straight ahead of 
him, as though something of vital import mp ay betwixt 
his borse’s ears. Then his gaze dropped to Miss Austin’s 
face and rested, as he said, with a quick red wavering 
through his young tanned cheek, ‘' Please, may I come 
back to-night if you will be alone?” 

“ Why, certainly! When am I not alone except for you? 
And when did you ever fail to find a welcome?” Miss Aus- 
tin said, raising her eyes full to his, but dropping them after 
the briefest gaze. Spite of herself her color deepened too. 
It was worse than ridiculous, this embarrassment before a 
stripling, who doubtless meant nothing more than to pass 
an empty hour in telling over his youthful) exuberant hopes 
to a sympathetic listener. Moving a step within the vine 
covert, she said, with a shadowy smile: ‘‘When all my 
garden blooms I will requite you as you deserve. Mary 
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te I am sure, loves flowers; she is herself so flower- 
ke.” 

‘**Perhaps; I have not studied her tastes,” young Arm- 
strong said, sitting straighter in the saddle, his eyes shad- 
owed with a half frown. 

Miss Austin looked up at him curiously, then said: “I 
thought you were very good friends. I scarcely know her, 
though once I knew her mother very well indeed.” 

The words were quietly spoken, but something in them 
told the young fellow not to question what lay under the 
broken friendship. Instead he looked full into Miss Austin’s 
face, urged his horse close beside the gate, bent across it, 
caught her slim hand in his own, and said, holding it fast: 
‘* Good-by, till to-night, Miss Catherine. Please try to think 
of me, between now and then, not as a child to be teased 
and humored, but a man who knows his own—mind,” gtop- 
ping a little before the last word, as though wishing, yet not 
daring, to say something warmer. " 

As he galloped away, Miss Austin looked after him with 
a curious flutter of pulses, that lasted through breakfast and 
well into the morning, deepening the color in her cheeks, 
muking the lids droop heavily over her clear eyes, checking 
the old, old songs that’ most days welled perpetually over 
unthinking lips. ‘ 

Presently she sat down by the big fireplace, where a hick- 
ory log slowly smouldered despite the warmth and glow 
outside. It was just there the crisis of her life had come, 
upon a birthday, too, as full of growth, and shining as this 
one. She remembered it all so well—herself fresh, rosy as 
the morning, in a pink gown, with flowers on her young 
breast, mirrored in the big mantel-glass above the fire; with 
opposite her a tall dark figure whose face was white and set, 
whose blue lips said, as the hand held out to her a broken 
golden coin, “* Allow me, Miss Austin, thus to decline the 
doubtful honor of being longer one of your betrothed lovers.” 

That was the end. She had sought no explanation—only 
silently given back his ring, his token, then walked away 
with head upheld, dry-eyed, almost smiling, to face her 
world. Bred to the nicest sense of honorable good faith, the 
imputation seemed to her so monstrous, so intolerable, as to 
estop all further speech. No matter what lay under it— 
what wrong, treachery, deceit—it was equally beyond excuse 
or pardon. 

For love meant to her perfect trust, faith in the beloved 
against all earth or heaven, or even himself. Whoso had 
dared traduce him would have been consumed in the light- 
ning of her luminous scorn, yet won for him, her lover, 
a tenderer devotion. If his Jove left room for doubt, for 
jeslous instinct, then it was not love to live with, to die for. 

Jnfaltering she let it go, the while she had more than a 
suspicion of the lips whose false speaking had wrought her 
such woe. 

It all came back to her as sharply vivid as the lilting 
birds outside; so vividly, indeed, that a woman passing in 
through the outer door brought with her no sense of sur- 
prise, albeit it was years and years since she had crossed 
the Austin threshold. 

She was tall, sharp faced, with careworn blue eyes, and 
wispy sad-colored hair. Black Milly, who had ushered her 
in, set a big splint rocker exactly facing her mistress’s chair, 
put the new-comer into it, stirred the fire to a feeble blaze, 
then went away with wide eyes, muttering to herself: 
“ W-e-e-ll, suh! I wonder whut fotcht ole Mis’ Carroll here, 
talkin’ so ’sateful, lek butter ’oon't melt in er mouf?’ 

After this civil greeting, the two women sat silently front- 
ing each other. Mrs. Carroll's eyes went restlessly about 
the room, yet ever and anon fell furtively upon the face op- 
posite, as though seeking to scan and measure its every 
charm. After a little she took a dainty parcel from the ret- 
icule at her wrist, tossed it into the other’s lap, and said, look- 
ing quite away as she spoke: ‘* See, Catherine! I ‘ain’t forgot 
what day it is. Thirty-four, ain’t you, though I’m sure 
you don't look it.” 

‘** Thirty-six,” Miss Austin corrected, unfolding as she 
spoke a filmy handkerchief, with her initials Teticately 
wrought in one corner. She spread it wide over her two 
palms, and said, inclining her head: ‘‘This must be May's 
work. Thank her for it, please, and tell her it is most beau- 
tiful.” 

‘Oh, it’s nothin’ —nothin’ to speak of,” the other said, 
eagerly; ‘‘ but I'm glad you take it friendly. I've thought 
of you a heap lately, and somehow it seemed to me I couldn't 
just let things be any longer.” 

Miss Austin smiled oddly. ‘“ We never quarrelled,” she 
said, fixing her eyes full upon her visitor. 

*‘No, no! Why should we? It was just a falling away 
from each other—us that used to be so near. I married, and 
had my family to think of. You—” 

“1 did not marry,” Miss Austin supplemented, still with 
that curious smile. 

The other hurried on. ‘‘Just because you wouldn't ; 
everybody knows that. You could pick and choose ’mongst 
the best the country offers. I used to believe you were en- 
gaged to that rich young Clark; indeed, I told Dr. Bemis so 
the last time I ever saw him.” 

A second Miss Austin’s heart stood still, her frame grew 
rigid, her breath came hard. Then she drew a little fur- 
ther away, and said, indifferently: ‘‘ That was— while he 
was—attentive to your sister—the one May is named for.” 

A swift whiteness settled about the other woman’s mouth. 
She said, huskily: “ Yes; you know he tended her through 
that long spell of fever. She fairly worshipped him. She 
never held up her head after he went off so sudden. When 
we heard, in the fall, how he bad gone to fight yellow fever, 
and died just at the end, she lay down and died too—died 
of a broken heart.” 

“I envy people whose hearts can break,” Miss Austin 
said, clutching one hand hard about the other wrist. A 
cold shuddering faintness possessed her. Ali her wish was 
to creep ean | from light, from speech, from prying eyes, 
and lie dumb before this late knowledge of what had 
spoiled her life. All along she had suspected this sometime 
friend. Now she was amazed to find herself so shaken by 
this turning of belief into knowledge. 

Under and through the pain of it ran wonder over this 
late frankness. What had Mrs. Carroll to gain by it? She 
was of the women who mask invulnerable selfishness 
with shallow easy-flowing tears. Confession, repentance, 
reparation, were to her unmeaning words. Her life was 
bounded solely by the narrow round—her own. For them 
she would do, dare all things, regardless whose right was 
contravened. 

She looked at Miss Austin with streaming eyes. ‘‘ Don't 
say you envy hearts that can break, Catherine. Think of 
my poor May. She's her Aunt May all over. I live in 
constant dread that she'll go the same way. That's one 
reason why l'm so anxious to make friends with you. It 
would do her a world of good just to come about you; she 
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thinks you are such a grand woman—so brave and strong 
and beautiful—that’s her very word. Do let me send her 
up now and then. I am sure you bave heaps of young 
company.” 

In ra of of her pain, Miss Austin smiled a little over the 
eager mother’s transparent scheming. Evidently word had 
somehow gone to the Carroll household that Joe Armstrong 
fairly haunted the Austin place. And in all the country- 
side there was none so eligible as he —so tall and straight, 
of such good blood, good manners, good brains, good for- 
tune. Six months back, when first he came to live with his 
infirm grandfather, May Carroll's flower face had for a brief 
space chained his vagrant fancy. ‘Before the affair got be- 
yond sighs and sentiment, chance threw him in Catherine 
Austin’s way. 

That ought to have made no difference in Joe’s wooing. 
There could be no thought of aught save good camaraderie 
betwixt him and a woman older by ten years. But some- 
how, seeing her daily, by sun and moon and star shine, hear- 
ing her quaint merry speech, her low delicious laughter, the 
charm of her ripened beauty stole through and possessed 
him, till beside it May, for all her spring-tide freshness, 
seemed crudely pale and faint. 

Rejoicing, he said to himself that he was free—free as air. 
No word had ever crossed his lips that could by any means 
be twisted into serious suit for herlove. And even as he so 
told himself there flashed through him a hot consciousness 
that he was thrice condemned by such insistence. Betwixt 
Kim and Miss Austin the girl’s name was seldom spoken. 
Always it fell from Catherine’s lips as one having power 
over his fate. That of course set him off into greater re- 
bellion against his earlier charmer. Miss Austin could in 
no way have hit upon a surer means of making absolute her 
own dominion. 

Certainly that was far from her purpose. She had the 
womanliest love of love. And despite her years she was in 
many things as simple-hearted-as a child. It was her frank 
delight in companionship, her subtly intelligent sympathies, 
that made her most dangerous to the young fellow, whose 
manhood she forgot in her joy in his humanity. When at 
last she could not choose but see love looking out from his 
eyes, a spectré would have been no more unwelcome. 

Always, that is, until now, when she had learned in the 
same hour the wrong that had left her a desolate soul, the 
bitter revenge she might take for it, she was noble beyond 
the common, mild, tender, pitiful of heart, yet by just so 
much more did a raging joy possess her at the knowledge 
that she had but to smile, to speak one little word, and sack- 
cloth and ashes would be the enemy’s portion. 

Love and lover had been slain. Sweet youth wasted to 
long loveless years by this woman's lie told in the dark with 
the seeming verity of intimate friendship. Now all came 
gray and ghostly, clamoring for vengeance. To refrain, 
she must be more or less than human. In the lightning of 
wrath she saw, too, the revelation’s purpose. It was to 
bring back that dead man to her heart, her memory; crowd 
away with his image the living lover, coveted as he had 
been. A fierce red burned in her cheek, her mouth grew 
hard. She said, slowly, dropping each word plummetwise: 

“1 have few visitors of any sort. Not one, I am sure, 
with whom your daughter has anything in common.” 

Mrs. Carroll got up, trembling all over. ‘* Then—you— 
won't let—her come!” she wailed. ‘‘ As pretty—as good a 
child as ever—and all I've got alive. I thought you were 
a good woman, Catherine Austin—too good to rob a poor 
young thing of all the sweetheart she has ever cared for.” 

Miss Austin lifted her head proudly, saying: ‘* We will 
not discuss that, if you please. I respect your daughter's 
feelings, even if you do not. If, for any reason, she wishes 
to see me, tell her to come when she chooses; she will be 
welcome. She has never harmed me.” 

“Nor ever will, poor angel,” her mother said, sobbing 
and sighing herself out of sight 

Miss Austin looked after her with a spasm of disgust. 
Then got up slowly, laid the peace-offering on the fire, 
watched it flame away to white ashes, went to her own 
chamber, there to pace and ponder the morning through. 

She came down from it to the early dinner with her mind 
firmly made up. She would marry young Armstrong, and 
live happy ever after, let the gossips gabble as they might. 
Of course it would be the talk of the country—a more than 
nine days’ wonder—when she, who had held twenty wooers 
80 aloof, let herself be won by one at first blush so impos- 
sible. They would not know—the wise gossips—her secret 
springs of action. For her own sake, no foes than her 
daughter's, Mrs. Carroll must hold her peace. No other 
would ever guess that all her heart was not won by this 
gallant young lover. 

As to him, she had no ghost of scruple. If he loved her 
already, in spite of her best efforts at disenchantment, could 
he fail to worship her when she bent heart and soul to 
charming him? No doubt she would grow into love for 
him—a tender, pensive, half- maternal sentiment, soothing, 
restfal beyond words. Indeed, she could not choose but 
love him, her vengeance, love him to her heart’s core, with 
fire and force, that all his silken suppleness, his youth, 
strength, courage, could never have hoped to win, 

In such mood roof and walls oppressed her. She went 
slowly through the garden, across the mellow ploughland, 
on to the woods, all belaced with small new leaves. Below 
the gray-green boughs, hawthorn<logwood stood bridal, 
all in white; Judas-trees flaunted their purply sprays; 
swamp-maples upthrust stark gray stems, some all their 
length with knobs and tassels of blood-red fringe. Down 
on the face of earth, fern fronds uncoiled slowly from out 
brown woolly balls; wind-flowers smiled bravely up to the 
light; here, there, the harebell rung faery chimes i’ the wind; 
sturdy wild-flax opened wide its pale blue eye; flower-de- 
luce upraised to sunshine a heart as golden as its ray. 

Slowly, slowly, with bent head, with lagging foot, Miss 
Austin went through it, and on to the bluff at whose foot 
the creek ran, narrow, swift, sparkling, down to the mill- 
stream a mile away. As she walked, all insensibly the soul 
of the sweet spring-time stole in and calmed her own. By 
the time she was snug in a sunny moss-cushioned niche of 
rock, the fever, the fret, had vanished quite away. She could 
look at her purpose with sane, understanding eyes. 

So viewed, it did not seem utterly bad. Only she must 
be wholly honest with this brave young lover. Must let 
him see clearly that her spring was past, that he must do 
battle for her love with that most dangerous of rivals, a 
memory. Somehow, at thought of that, her heart gave a 
great pitiful leap. They two were so far apart—he stand - 
ing, free and fearless, at the po of young manhood; 
she looking backward across half her life to a broken troth- 
plight, an unmarked grave. 

Sows at the water’s edge a voice began singing, clear 
and strong, that floated up, the snatch of an old ballad, 
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“Tho brier’s in bad, 
And the sun going down.” 

Listening, Miss Austin smiled through a mist of tears. 
She knew, oh! so well, the song, the singer, Joe Armstrong 
catching minnows for another night's sport. Evidently if 
he had not a mind at ease, apprehension was not strong 
enough to take the edge from ordinary pursuits. The 
knowledge, the sound of his singing, made her heart 
strangely light. Somehow the song seemed the voice of his 
— erying aloud, in youth’s delight, for life and love and 
ength of days. 

he fisherman sang on— 
“She'd a rose in her bonnet, 
And oh! she looked sweet 
As the little pink flower 
That grows in the wheat.” 

His hearer caught breath sharply over the words. Do what 
she would they brought to her the image of a flower-faced 
young creature, slim as a lily stalk, with drooping, dusky- 
ashed violet eyes, tender, fresh-hearted, innocent—as inno- 
cent quite as the poor young thing in pink who had 
smiled at herself in the glass just ere the blow fell that 
shattered her youth for all time. Surely that was the 
proper mate for the tall young fellow carolling over and 
over, 

“The lit-tle pink flow-er 
That grows in the wheat,” 
not this other with early ashes alike on head and heart. 

Here, face to face with sun and sky and spring-time, with 
laughing water and whispering leaves, vengeance seemed 
poor and tawdry, heart-break the shadow of a dream. Clearer 
than all came the knowledge that to take love, giving less 
than love, is of all robberies worst. Better, a hundred times 
better, the bitter root of denial, whence a little later there 
shall, maybe, spring into flower the rare bloom, content- 
ment, not the deadly nightshade, strife. 


Young Armstrong came at nightfall, to find his love sit- 
ting silent, black-robed, with clasped hands, looking out in- 
tently into the starlit dusk. He made to sit at her feet, but 
she motioned him away, saying: ‘‘ Sit there where 1 can 
see you, but not close. I feel smothered to-night.” 

**Are you ill?” he asked, anxiously. 

She shook her head. ‘‘In body, no. It is only that an 
old wound has been touched to-day, and bas not done 
throbbing.” 

He bent solicitously across, and took her hand betwixt his 
own—the slim ringless hand he hoped soon to claim. She 
let it lie in his warm clasp, dropped her head against the 
chair’s high back, and told him all her story. Very simply, 
very briefly, very clearly, keeping back only the name of 
her treacherous friend, the motive that had led to the trea- 
chery’s uncovering. 

His was a fine soul, full of the subtle sympathies of silence 
He asked neither why nor wherefore of the tale, the telling. 
Most like he understood the woman’s impulse, to save him 
a bad half-hour in retrospect, whatever the pain to herself. 
But he would not be gainsaid, speech was imperative, he but 
loved her the more for this constant tenderness, this keeping 
faith with unfaith. 

Very softly he raised the hand he beld, laid it against his 
cheek, and said, looking full into her eyes, ‘‘ Life owes you 
a recompense, ‘ April's lady,’ will you let it be my heart?” 

She got up unsteadily, without a word, leaned far out into 
the night, letting her eyes range all the southern sky. Be- 
neath it, far and dim, there flickered a point of light, the 
window where May Carroll sat watching her heart break 
piecemeal. Young Armstrong, leaning out beside her, let 
his gaze follow hers to the dusky luminance athwart which, 
now and again, a shadow fell. 

Feeling his heart leap at the sight, she said, softly: ‘‘We 
have been cruel—cruel. If your heart is truly mine, hence- 
forth I devote it to good works, the chiefest of which is 
good faith.” 

Young Armstrong drew a hard breath, straightened him- 
self, and said, turning upon his heel, “If you insist strictly 
upon that, I should be there, not here, so 1 wish you good- 


night.” 
Miss Austin let him go in silence, the silence of tears. 





In Pratt County, Dakota, lives Gertrude Petan, who is 
known among the residents of that neighborhood as the 
‘lady cowboy.” Her father owns a ranch and a large 
number of cattle, and much of the care of these devolves 
upon his eighteen-year-old daughter. Dressed in the fash- 
ion prevalent among cowboys, and wearing a wide-brimmed 
sombrero and long gauntlet gloves, she rides all day about 
the ranch, mounted on the wildest bronco, taking care of the 
cattle as well as any man could do, even rescuing them 
when they are mired along the streams where they graze. 
Her duties frequently take her thirty or forty miles from 
home, and she has full charge of all the cattle on her father’s 
ranch. 

—Yale House, a species of ‘‘sick home” for ailing Yale 
students, will be completed by the beginning of the next college 
term. It is in one of the pleasantest parts of New Haven, 
and is designed to serve for those college boys who are too 
ill to be well caved for in their own rooms, and are disin- 
clined to go to a regular hospital. The late Mrs. W. C. 
Whitney was much interested in the building, as is Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and the funds have been secured »y 
private subscription. The house is a homelike place wit 
no resemblance to the regulation hospital. 

—A tolerably well practised linguist is required for Ma- 
dame Scalchi’s family of pet animals. Of her eleven par- 
rots, ten understand French, and one English; while one of 
her pugs comprehends only Italian, and one English. She 
has five other dogs, whom she addresses in /a belle langue. 
All these are in her pleasant villa in the suburbs of Turin, 
where her husband, Signor Lolli, makes wine from the grapes 
in his own vineyard, and the great singer wanders in her 
woods early in the morning, gathering mushrooms for her 
breakfast. She considers all green garden vegetables good 
for the voice. 

—Mrs. Lucille Rodney, who won a wager of $5000 by 
walking from her home in Galveston, Texas, to the World’s 
Fair between May 16th and August Ist, is a rather pretty 
little woman, who does not seem to think her feat anything 
remarkable. In accorda.ce with the terms of her wager, 
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she carried thirty-eight pounds of baggage from Galveston 
to Dallas, counted railroad ties all the way from Galveston 
to Chicago, and made $500 en route by the sale of her pho- 
tographs. Her husband accompanied her, as did W it. 
Holliday, of Galveston. 

—Queen Victoria is said to be very fond of orange pekoe, 
and is not above brewiug it herself on occasion. Speaking 
of tea, everybody does not know that a judicious mixture 
of oolong, souchong, and young hyson, with just a dash of 
orange pekoe, makes a deliciously refreshing beverage. 
One thing to be enjoyed by city people on their return from 
the country is, we may say broadly, a good cup of tea. 
Unfortunately the average keeper of boarders in the rural 
districts still boils her tea, sometimes for a whole mortal 
hour before giving it to her guests. 

—Elia Rodde, a naturalized Turk, who has been appointed 
interpreter at Ellis Island, in New York Harbor, can speak 
nine languages fluently, although he can neither read nor 
write. 

—Lady Isabel Burton, the widow of Sir Richard Burton, 
is said to live wholly in the memory of her husband, to whom 
she was deeply devoted. She met him in most romantic 
fashion at Boulogne when she was a school-girl there, but 
they were separated almost immediately, and it was not un- 
til after he had made his famous journey to Mecca, and had 
then gone to the Crimea for the war, that he again encoun- 
tered his inamorata, this time in London, at the Botanical 
Gardens. There they entered into a sort of understanding, 
but before it could be ratified Sir Richard had started for the 
heart of Africa with Speke, and upon his return he was such 
a physical wreck that his young fiancée’s parents strongly 
opposed the match; The marriage took place under the 
auspices of friends, the family were reconciled, and Sir 
Richard and Lady Burton enjoyed thirty years of singularly 
happy union, working and travelling together, and very ap- 
propriately he constituted her his literary executrix. 

—By the recent death of Major W. 'T. Johnson, of the 
English army, has been removed one of the few survivors of 
the first relief of Lucknow. He commanded a squadron of 
native cavalry, and on the way to the relief of the besieged 
garrison took part in all the engagements between Cawn pore 
and Lucknow. His health was ruined during the Mutiny. 

—When Mrs. Schumann, the widow of the great composer, 
intends to play her husband’s music in public, she prepares 
herself for it by reading over some of the love-letters he 
wrote her during their courtship. 

—The Rev. Dr. William H. Furness, the father of the Shake 
spearian scholar Horace Harvard Furness, is ninety-one years 
of age, and has been a Unitarian clergyman for sixty-eight 
years. He is the oldest graduate of the Boston Latin School 
of Harvard College, and of the Harvard Divinity School. A 
slight stoop is the only sign he gives of his advanced age; 
his mental faculties and his eyesight are unimpaired, and he 
is vivacious in manner and conversation. Before the war 
he was a prominent abolitionist, und was more than once in 
danger of mob violence in Philadelphia, where le then held 
a pastoral charge. 

—The decoration of the Royal Prussian Red Eagle Order 
of the Third Class has been bestowed upon Mr. William 
Steinway, of New York, and he is now entitled, if he pleases, 
to be known as Sir William Steinway. The decoration is 
of ivory and silver, and is in the form of a Maltese cross. 

—Miss Anna Bayard, the ambassador's daughter, had, 
when in Washington, the reputation of being the most grace- 
ful and spirited rider in that city. 

—Miss Kitty C. Wilkins, of Idaho, conducts a large cattle 
range, aided by her father and brothers, who do most of the 
heavy work, while she looks after the buying and selling, 
and supervises other business connected with the enterprise. 
Miss Wilkins is about thirty years of age. She raises horses 
for the city markets—chiefly for draught purposes—and has 

,#t present about 3000 horses on her range. She has also 
nearly 2000 head of cattle. 

—Mrs. Brock, the wife of Captain Brock, of San Fran- 
cisco, is probably the first woman on record to help take 
command of a trading expedition to the South Sea Islands, 
She and her husband have purchased for $2000 the pilot 
schooner Caleb Curtis, and have fitted it up to accommodate 
the owners and a crew of three men. The voyage will last 
about two years, and will extend to the Marshall Islands, 
Tahiti, and the Gilbert group. The Curtis will have to be 
registered under the French flag to be able to trade in the 
South Seas. Captain Brock has for years been employed 
by traders, but this is his first independent venture. 

—Mrs. Philip Barton Key, of North Carolina, is a lineal 
descendant of Mary Washington, through her youngest son 
Charles. She is thus a great-grandniece of the Father of 
his Country, and is one of his nearest living relatives, 

—Miss Ella M. Grubb, who has been elected superintend 
ent of schools for Adams County, Illinois, is only twenty 
eight years old, and is the first woman elected to the post in 
that county, which is one of the most populous in the State. 


SCENES ON A SHEEP FARM, OHIO. 


See illustration on page 741. 


(y utilitarian side of sheep-shearing has never, we 
think, appealed more strongly to the farmer in love 
with his profits than to the artist or novelist in love with 
the picturesque. In sketches and paintings without num- 
ber, in many a bit of fiction, the shearing of sheep has en- 
tered in as a subject, now with the setting of lovely country 
sketches, now where men and often women are made the 
dominating points of interest, in order that their quaint talk 
or the.observance of their unique customs may add to the 
value of the effect. Perhaps the peculiar environment in- 
spires the artist, where water, trees, sky, and buildings en- 
ter in; where broad effects of color and shade are produced; 
where white, that most difficult of all subjects to paint, ap- 
pears; or perhaps it is the rustic sentiment that appeals to 
them as it does to us—a sentiment none of us outgrow, At 
any rate, as we have suggested, there are few subjects in 
out-of-door rural life that appeal more strongly to those in 
search of “subjects,” unless perchance it be the washing 
and drying of clothes by running streams, or in sandy, 
windy countries. 

Ohio is famous for its sheep, and has at times owned 
more than any other State in the Union. They never pros- 
per, however, except in regions rather sparsely settled, and 
nip the grass so closely that cows cannot be fed with it after 
them. 

The humor and even the sentiment of the scenes as our 
artist gives them must appeal strongly to every observer, 
and give one a truer idea of what sheep-shearing is than 
many pages of description, or many more elaborated pictures 
having but one point of interest, 













NECK WEAR. 
‘q°HE Stuart collarette, Fig. 1, is made of India silk 
| f any light becoming shade. The silk is divided 
into two strips of four and five inches in width, which 


CLUB ENGAGEMENTS. 


T= majority of the women of to-day are eager to 
join clubs, and, in spite of much that is humorous 





ire bound with black silk braid; they are three yards 
und a third long, and are pleated in thickly overlap- 
ping box pleats, which are bound in a ribbon band, 
with strings to tie at the front 

rhe to le cou, Fig. 2, is made of a light-weight 
vhite silk. A strip three inches wide and three yards 

| a quarter long, bound with narrow black silk 
braid, is pleated in inch-wide triple box pleats, and 
fastened upon a white ribbon band. For the jabot a 


d and a quarter of lace seven inches deep is di 
ded into halves, which are each sewed together at 


the ends, and fastened, closely gat 


hered, to the ends 


of the band, under black ribbon strings, which tie in 
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AUTUMN HATS. 
TEE little bonnet shown in this group has a flat 
| frame on which is draped a square of black vel 
vet edged with jet drop fringe. The velvet is caught 


torvether in folds at the centre 
with a bow of red velvet ribbon, 
to which a black aigrette is added, 


and the narrow strings are of red 
velvet ribbon 
A pretty toque illustrated has ‘a 
plaque of dark iridescent feathers 
forming the top of the crown, and 
wrk green velvet draped about 


the brim. Two gray and white 
birds are mounted at the front, 
with an aigrette between them 


A small round hat illustrated is 
of a flattened shape, and covered 
with -:reen velvet, which is plain 

the crown and draped in puffs 
and folds around it. Two pale 
vellow chiffon choug are on the 


front. and behind them groups of 
brown and white wings The 
brim is faced with black lace over 
yellow silk 

The butterfly bow illustrated, 
which is a favorite hat ornament, 
is of fine black net stiffened with 


wire, and studded with jet beads 


and spangies 


DEMI-SEASON GOWN 
See satration on front page 


MVHS dark gown for the demi- 
| season is of faille boréale en 
tirely covered with black Chantil 
ly lace At the top of the corsage 
is a puffed yoke and be rtha of lace 
At the end of the waist is a flounce 
of lace attached by a belt of violet 
faille above, terminated by a loop 
knotted on the left. Below the 
belt are two wide pendent ribbons 
that droop on the dress. The coi- 
lar is covered with beaded passe- 
menterie rhe skirt ir half-circle 
shape is of Chantilly trimmed with 
festoons of lace surmounted by 
beaded trimming in black and vio 
let shades. The large hat of black 
tulle is posed on lighter silk than 
that of the gown, and is trimmed 
with clusters of thistles and violets 
This model is from La Maison Nou 
velle, Paris 


AUTUMN GOWN. 

TV°HIS youthful gown is of 
| smooth mousseline de laine 
of pale beige ground with olives 
and stripes of the same tone but 
of different weaving Narrow 
ribbons of heliotrope velvet is its 
trimming. It has a double skirt, 
each trimmed with clusters of 
graduated rows of ribbon, the low 
er skirt having four rows, then 
three, then two; the upper skirt 
has but three rows in a cluster, 
and two rows above. The corsage 
opens on a plastron of heliotrope 
silk, and extends below the belt. 
It is trimmed with a wide round 
collar, and a jabot front mounted 
with the narrow ribbons. The 
sleeves are half-long and very 
bouffant, with a ruffle below 
This pretty gown is from the 
Maison Régier, Rue de Rivoli. 
The hat, from Maison Henry, is of 
ribbed straw by two wings of 
white tulle embroidered with gold. 
In front is a chow of olive-green 
velvet holding nodding flowers. 
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in the zest with which they pursue this means of 
mental and social betterment, this desire is a wise 
one, and brings a satisfying element into even 
the quietest, most domestic life. But although there 
has been much written concerning the good women’s 
clubs do to the individual woman, and through her to 
the home and to society—the broadening, the eleva- 
ting, the deepening and cheering, of woman’s mind 
and character—less has been said of what the mem- 
bers owe their clubs. If a club is to polish a woman 
mentally, it seems only fair that she should present 
her surfaces in a proper way for this attrition. 


The first thing a woman ought to do who is de- 


sirous of entering a special club is to read, if possible, 





Fig. 2.—Tour pe Cou wrrn Lace Janor. 
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its by-laws and constitution, so 
that she may know just what will 
be required of her when duly 
elected. Itis very awkward when 
once within the charmed circle to 
find that twice as much is expected 
of one as had been understood, 
or something entirely different. 
What should a woman do under 
such circumstances? Leave the 
club? With some women such 
happenings would make no differ- 
ence. They are able and versa- 
tile and can “‘ present arms” at 
any demand from their beloved 
club. Few have the courage to 
resign, so pleasantly does club life 
appeal to them in many ways, and 
as a result most women submit to 
the new demands—or dodge them. 
Ah! these dodging club women! 
Facile in excuses and delays,prom- 
ising yet deluding, but withal 
nice good women! Happy the 
club that has not its quiver filled 
with them ! 

So know and consider well what 
your chosen club will require, 
whether Browning or chemistry, 
social science or historical studies, 
and enter into club life with wide- 
open eyes. Then, when one’s turn 
comes to elevate, instructor amuse, 
the duty can be met fairly and 
with a prepared mind. Whether 
you are to assist in this mutual 
polishing, to turn the wheel or hold 
the brush or supply the unguent, 
should be found out promptly, 
though the promptness need not 
become aggressive. This being 
decided, add “when?” to your 
questioning before pledging your 
self; but having pledged your 
word, let nothing but illness or 
death break it. 

Attend the committee meetings 
if such attendance is required of 
you, unless your absence is really 
unavoidable. If your absence is 
really unavoidable, send a cour- 
teous note or telegram to the one 
who has the matter in hand. 

If the writing of a paper is as- 
signed to you, do not wait till the 
last few days. You cannot do 
justice to yourself, your interested 
friends, or your subject. Such a 
method is apt to produce a super- 
ficial, hurried paper, of no great 
good to the writer or listeners. 

In this deference to the mutual 
good of all, this readiness and 
promptness to do your share, 
really lie a large part of the bene- 
fit of club work. It is not the 
mental culture perhaps that you 
were eager for but it is moral 
culture, which may be as much 
needed as if it had been pre | 
**nominated in the bond” of clu 
by-laws. Confining the critical 
spirit to the ideas and refraining 
from personalities and receivin 
individual contributions wit 
hearty friendliness are other un- 
written laws of club life. These 
all should be as scrupulously kept 
as the printed by-law, because 
there is no place where the Golden 
Rule cannot be applied to the 
broadening of intellect and 
heart. 

AGnes BArLEY ORMSBEB, 
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ON AN OCEAN STEAMER—A GREAT WAVE.—Dnawn sy Orro Waiter Becx.—({See Pace 738.] 





A GOLDEN GLEANING ON P'TIT CHENIER. 
BY LYLIE O. HARRIS 


\ ] HEN, with Le Roi, I first set foot on P’tit Chenier, it 

was mantied in the perfumed bloom of early spring. 
Summer and early autumn had waxed and waned, and now 
the orange groves of Le Roi were agleam with golden globes. 
The coloring of the sky was glorious as the coloring of 
kings’ garments; the air fell soft upon the cheek as the 
touch of rose leaf. The trenches running criss-cross through 
the orangery were strewn deep with unheeded windfalls. 
Frolicsome children pelted each other with tiny myrtle or- 
anges, and the whole island was fragrant with the aromatic 
odor of orange peel. Then came a day when a red-sailed 
lugger flitted like a flame-winged flamingo into the bay, and, 
as if wearied with long flight, settled motionless upon the 
sparkling water. Before the voluble chatter of the women 
had spent itself in conjecture, before Le Roi could muster 
his body-guard of men and ’Cajun ponies, the lugger had 
despatched an envoy to parley with the keeper of the island. 
The water in the hoof-beaten canal was shallow, and the 
man who waded through it, trousers rolled to the knee, bore 
upon his shoulders the traditional huge fruit-laden basket 
of the Sicilian Dago. Le Roi extended him two great hands 
as he neared the bank to aid him in his scramble up its steep 
side,and gave him as hearty a welcome as though he were 
an expected guest. The new-comer explained that he was 
there merely as the bearer of a letter for Le Roi. Then, 
easing bis back of his burden, he searched through the many 
pockets of his red blouse, and after various garlic-scented 
imprecations produced the letter. Dirty and crumpled, its 
superscription might have been traced with a pitchfork by 
some unpractised scholar 

Until to-day the postal service of these United States might 
have been blotted out and done Le Roi no despite, but this 
letter evidently awed him. Never before had he received 
any other than a viva voce communication. The men and 
women an¢ a skirmishing fringe of boys and girls were still 
more impressed. Shrill interjectional comments were on 
the tongue of all, and all aquiver like the summer lightning, 
they awaited nervously the dénouement. Le Roi had re- 
ceived a letter! In their very sight! From somebody in the 
great world! For several minutes their horizon lifted, 
widened to such vast extent it made them dizzy. It was 
like thinking of eternity of which Pére Michel sometimes 
talked to them 

But Angelo showed not the least interest in letter or 
ple or King—he was counting the horde of children. hey 
swarmed about him; his basket overflowed with apples and 
cocoanuts. All his eager attenuated face was ablaze with 
the desire of gain. Picayunes and dimes and dollars in 
prospect dazzled him with their brilliance. 

Le Roi handled his wonderful letter cautiously, one be- 
grimed end held gingerly between thumb and forefinger. 
Critically he aeaed upon the archaic lettering, viewed up- 
side down, and then, for the first time to my knowledge, the 
face of the jolly old King showed genuine distress and vex- 
ation. It flashed upon me that Le Roi would have the 
Dago believe him quite at home with arts and letters. Why 
I could not imagine, as Augelo’s respect for his fellow-mau 
was not measured by any standard of book-learning. With 
the stiletto his hand was facile enough, but had no craft to 
guide « clumsy pen, nor wished for any. Surely Le Roi 
mit know this even better thanI. But suddenly his face 

,Jhe again, and with Machiavelian guile he strove to ex- 
tract from Angelo the nature of the letter’s contents. 

**Me, I don’ see dese days lak Ga’ Soleil no mo’! 
wais’ taim fo’ read lettre wain you know all "bout eet. 
so?” coaxingly 

But Angelo vowed he knew nothing of the letter, only 
that Domingo Martivez had ordered him to give it to old 
Jacques Latour 

Though Le Roi’s wile had failed, he had given no proof 
of his ignorance to this stranger, and the palpitant, breath- 
lessly expectant crowd could scarcely suppress their bravos 
at the masterly tactics of their sovereign. Why should Le 
Roi trouble himself because he could not read that letter? 
they demanded of one another. What use to know how to 
read, with money, money pilaintee, fo’ pay demotselles instru- 
ites comme Mowzelle Belle fo’ read fo’ you? Momzelle know 
how read ainee theeng—book, lettres, tout /—with an opening 
of the palms avd a comprehensive sweep of the arms. 

‘Tees easee ‘noff fo’ git lettres aivree day, bot not aivree 
day no Angelo com’ weed appl’/” announced Le Roi, with 
the air of one who puts off matters of state for relaxation. 

‘* You wan’ saill me dose appl’, dose coconott, hein? Com’ 
yur, mes débés ; com’ queek, queck! Gran’ papa go’n’ mek you 
tek maidseen, maidseen amére/”’ and he smacked his ruddy 
lips, laughed until he woke the echoes, jingled the coins in 
his pocket, and bidding the children ‘‘ catch,” began a game 
of “toss” with the fruit in Angelo’s basket. When emptied, 
he turned, laughing and puffing, to the amazed Dago, whose 

rim features bad vever relaxed at sight of the pretty sport 

tween Le Roi and the little ones, with a “‘’Ow moch you 
wan’ fo’ doze theeng, hein?” 

Angelo named the sum, and Le Roi slapped the silver 
coins into his outstretched eagle-clawed hand with such 
force as to make him wince. 

‘Ow eet taise, mon ami? You nott laik dat maidseen, 
not moch, hein? Ah! ha! I see you mek grimace! Venez, 
venez, mon ami.” 

I do not know whether Le; Roi mistrusted the Sicilian; I 
did. I fancied that the gold ring he wore in his ear to avert 
the evil eye from himself pone it upon others. His slen- 
der yellow hands, with their hooked fingers, reminded me 
of birds of prey. His complexion might have been stained 
by the rich sun of the desert. His eyes had a tawny light 
—sinister, flashing, expressive. Decidedly the Sicilian would 
bear watching. 

After having fed and housed his poset whom he hospi- 
tably pressed to remain that night, Le Roi sought me out, 
and put the letter in my hand, with an anxious, 

= | aan you mek sho kin ‘eem?” 

Now I was not sure. Very likely this wondrous screed 
was couched in some Mediterranean dialect beyond my in- 
terpretation. But to dash the buoyant spirit of that great 
old boy was not to be thought of, so I smiled confidently, 
opened the letter, and found that a scrappy knowledge of 
Latin and Spanish helped me to master its meaning. The 
Sicilians who had bought Le Roi’s orange — while yet in 
waxy blossom, wrote to inform him that their luggers would 
anchor in his bay in a week's time, and that the crop must 
be gathered immediately. 

Then Le Roi, with extravagant praise of me and with 
fairy promises, weut out joyously, hallooed for Coco, and 
Jo Ba’tiste, and Btienne, and ’Tit Jean, and Gros Jean, who 
soon appeared. ‘Tek yo’ hoss’, en tek de raid flag, en ride 
fas’ de dev'l tout alentour P’tit Chenier, fo’ laitt de peop!’ 


Tees 
Ain’ 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


know dey mos com’ ton ma’ouse deeze iv’neen. Non, non, 
non! not fo’ bal, enfant du diable /” shaking a playful fist, 
big as a cabbage, at Coco, who, with one arm bent, and 
the other sawing the air across it as though he played the 
fiddle, capered around Le Roi. ‘Doze yo’ng main! Me, I 
can’ taill wha’ fo’ dey lov’ dance so moch! mtaim—mais 
= ! Ton’erstan’ eet—bot deze brigands say, ‘ All taim! all 
taim!’” 

Gros Jean softly whistled the first bars of a seductive 
waltz, and Le Roi, still laughingly scolding his vauriens, 
began to move his feet in unison with the music, and before 
he knew it was gravely waltzing. Then, as one whose 
every sense is wrought upon by the intoxication of melody 
and rhythmic motion, he laid encircling arms on Coco, and 
together they danced back and forth, until Gros Jean, stifling 
with laughter, could control it no longer, and ended his 
whistle in a roulade of uprvarious mirth. Then Le Roi, 
coming to a standstill and realizing his stultifying action, 
looked positively sheepish, and mopped his head. 

‘*Tees een de blod, momzelle. Frainch peopl’ go’n’ be 
gay teel le bon Dieu, He mek ’em steel, steel. Me, I deed 
see one taim een New Orleans one bébé, wha’ you call doll, 
een de sto’! Pool one streeng;de bébé jomp he laig. Pool 
anodder streeng, he jomp he awm. Frainch peopl’ dess lak 
dat bébé. Play museek fo’ dance, he awm, he ty got dance 
too!” 

The King’s runners mounted their ponies, each bearing a 
long staff from which floated a bright red pennon, so that 
as the couriers dashed hither and thither all the inhabitants 
of P’tit Chenier knew, according to time-honored precedent, 
that they were summoned by Le Roi to an evening council. 
I thouggt of those ancient kings who to call their clans to 
battle sent through the land a bended bow. 


At dusk the Chenier had gathered itself together in Le 
Roi’s great dining-ball. The black-browed Angelo was 
given place of honor. Then Le Roi arose, and holding the 
letter upside down, gave his audience a very free transla- 
tion of its contents. Breathless, they listened to this tri- 
umph of their King. What glances of exultation they shot 
at Angelo, sitting with eyes almost shut, literally bent to- 
gether, like a dead leaf that has lost its sap. 

Ecstatic long drawn out“ Ah-h-s!"and exuberant‘ Ob-h-s!” 
were on the lips of all. And the little children, alert, demure, 
and appreciative—one whispered: ‘‘Ga’ gran’papa! He know 
too how read writeen sem lak Momzelle Belle. ‘Ow you 
theenk, Zette? Gran’papa know ’mos’ ez moch ez le bon 
Dieu, hein? 

** Mais oui, Zizine! 
en aivreeboddee ailse!” 

With indescribable solemnity and prodigious care, as 
though it were an infernal machine that might explode, Le 
Roi displayed another letter. 

“ Theez, mes enfans, theez eez wat I hev wrote too dose 
Sicilign gain'imains.” Le Roi told us afterwards that he 
had here implored the intercession of the Holy Virgin for 
the pardon of ‘* theez leel lie.” He also added that “le bon 
Dieu on’erstan’ ol’ Jacques Latour. Lak He mek me, dass de 
way I mos be. Mebde ol’ Jacques, eef he mek 'eemsaif, he 
mek ’eem leel beet bettah ’n he cez/ Mais, 1 don’no’! Wain 
peopl’ too good, oddah peop!’ not fin’ em too they tas’—not 
moch. Me,I try be good, but de dev’l, he heap mo’ smart 
‘n ol’ Jacques Latour.” 

This letter, delivered in an oracular voice, had been writ- 
ten by me, and was to the effect that the oranges would be 
ready at the appointed time. 

Coco was bidden present it to Angelo. Old Pierre was re- 
quested to open the ancient rusty safe, and Le Roi, with the 
air of one who deposits archives of state, laid the letter 
of Domingo Martinez among his treasures of gold and silver. 
I saw Angelo at this moment suddenly unhook his hovering 
brooding figure. He leaned forward like a creature crouch- 
ing before it buries its claws into its prey. His eyes dilated 
with desire, the cruel desire for gold. The wrinkles left his 
face, and left it a Book of Revelation! The vision of that 
shining store had acted like the solvent upon the palimpsest. 
On that parchment face, as if traced with finger tipped with 
caustic, the man’s love of gold was written. 

“I kip dee key always on dees nell,” suiting the action 
to the word, smilingly — Le Roi to Angelo. “‘Eet 
look va'y easee fo’ som’boddee tek eet en he’p dey saif, n’est- 
re oad Me, I feel soh’ee fo’ who try eet. Pierre, you maim- 
bah you dat Espagnol long taim ‘go stay yur one naight, en 
he theenk eet easee, easee, ope’ dat seff? Som'theeng arrive 
weed ’eem, ain’so? Me, I r adhe so. I got right, Pierre?” 

“Qui! oui! oui!” thundered forth a hundred voices. 

“ We mek one nai-i-ce grev fo’’eem. Ob, one dee-yu-teeful 
grev! Me,I tek you see dat grev too-moh’oh, eef you wan’ 
see eet,” smiling a cherubic smile upon Angelo. ‘‘ An’ I 
membah me one oddah theeng. Befo’ I pless dat monee een 
dat seff I mek ol’ Zodi put one gri-gri on eet. Dat gri-gri 
mek no troudle’tall ‘tall, eef dee raight one spen’ eet, bot eef 
de wrong one teck eet, den he go’n’ hev mo’ misére ’n I lak 
talk bout.” Here old Jacques's smile was one of celestial 
innocence. ‘‘ Mes enfants,” addressing his people, ‘‘I deed 
call you fur year dese lettres. Eh b’en/ too-moh’oh mawneen 
we begin peek oranges. One féte, you theenk?’—to the 
delighted girls. ‘‘ Oud, mes , bot plaintee work too. 
Who peek de mos’ go'n’ hev hosban’ selec’ by me befo’ de 
orange hev flower naix year. Me, I know bettah how peek 
hosban’ 'n demoiselles.” 

A shout of ene derision from youths and maidens 
oo this assertion, and with merry quips and sallies the 

ing’s Council at Large dispersed. 


Gran’papa know mo’n le bon Dieu, 


I was astonished the next morning to find myself alive. 
That Dago’s face had revealed abysses of evil. Titine, Le 
Roi’s granddaughter and my roommate, had breathed her 
horror and her fear of the man into my ears the night 
before, and was shaken with terror even in her dreams. 
But the sun, that disperses so many evil things, had secn the 
lugger, with the Sicilian aboard, spread its wings and fly 
away. 

To Titine this season of the orange harvest was a delight- 
ful one, its days ever to be marked in her circling calendar 
with a white stone. To her vivid imagination this was life 
steeped in poesy—gran’papa’s little island an Elysium. 
Titine was more dear to the mellow-hearted old King than 
the last drop of blood in his veins. His sweet, beloved 
Léonie, his only daughter, had died broken-hearted when 
Titine was a baby. 

A shipwrecked wanderer had reached the shores of P’tit 
Chenier during the happy maidenhood of Léonie. His hand- 
some face and form, his fluent tongue, bis brilliant descrip- 
tions of a varied and adventurous life, caught with swift 
ignition the shooting i tion of Léonie. An Algerian 
he was, full of fervent fire and ic and not slow to 
perceive the kiudled love in je’s lustrous velvety eyes. 
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The wooing was not long in the bud, and Le Roi 
was not entirely pleased with his daughter's to an 
alien, he was too much under the witchery of his love for 
Léonie and the fascination that her lover exerted over him 
to interpose much resistance. 

So for two years the daughter and her foreign husband 
lived in happiness. Then one day Léonie awoke to find 
herself alone, worse than widowed. Her lover husband had 
disappeared, no trace of him anywhere, though the bewil- 
dered father spent money without reckoning in the search. 
Léonie, like one distraught, never fancied for a second that 
she had been deserted. Some enemy had dealt foully with 
her husband. Grieving she died, and left Titine to the des- 
olate father. A few years passed, and authentic news came 
of the existence of the Algerian soldier of fortune, as gay, 
as charming as ever, and wedded to an Italian girl. 

‘Me, I pray God aieree naight lemme leev long ‘nough 
fo’ meet ’eem one taim. Dass ‘nough fo’ ol’ Jacques La- 
tour.” 

As for Titine, none of this tragedy had taken root in her. 
She was a slender, starry thing, with a manner airy as a 
thistle floating. Wherever she came the sun seemed to shine, 
and her laugh so gay, so like the silvery tinkle of a bell! 
Her elastic spirit must have been a combined heritage from 
her eternally young grandfather and her Eastern father. 
No one was more full of tricksiness and winsome caprices 
than Titine. Her complexion was anything but subtropical. 
Of brilliant freshness, it gave her the air of some foreign fruit 
astray in the garden of Hesperides. Shining-eyed, of slen- 
der grace, supple of limb, perfect in motion, changeable as a 
chameleon, lovers thronged about her. With gay wit and 
good-humored banter she received impartially their devo- 
tion. All the Chenier looked on, laughed, wondered, and 
with infinite zest gossiped over the possible young man to 
be chosen by this fattering moth. 

What conjury work she used upon all the girls of the 
Chenier to keep them lovingly loyal to her in the face of 
her magnetic attraction for all the island beaux I know not. 
She had me under the witchery of her ways. For one thing, 
the little imp had subtle refinements. She blossomed out 
into all manner of little kindnesses that other pedple, even 
the most unselfish, never thought about. She would go out 
of her way with such gay unconsciousness of any self-sacri- 
fice to do one a favor. All the pleasant things she heard 
said of any one found safe lodgement in her memory, to be 
repeated with no loss of sweetness and savor to the person 
so spoken of. For bitter things, stinging things, malicious 
things, her mind found no harbor. 

During the orange festival the child was like a drop of 

uicksilver. Yet f fancied there was in her eye a softer 
light and in her voice a slight tremolo when she and 
Jacques—Beau Jacques, they called him—worked together 
in the golden gleaning. With Jacques she had not so many 
quips and crisp crackling repartee as with P’tit Jean and 
Pierrott and Sylvane, and a score of others, who kept as 
near her as the exigencies of their work would permit. 
With them she was as restless as a golden mote floating in 
a ray of sunshine. 

All day long among his people came and went Le Roi — 
always jolly, always merry, with badinage for one, sym- 
pathy for another, and cordially expressed satisfaction with 
the willing work of his people. Alert, energetic, with the 
mercurial temperament of their race—ah! that gracious, 
lovable, childlike, exquisitely courteous race!—they worke«|, 
as they danced, with infinite zest. Not in silence, but with 
all-day-long interchange of jest and interesting gossip, bro- 
ken every now and then by snatches of song, harvest and 
home songs recalling the customs and traditions of their an- 
cestors’ Canadian homes—reaching farther away still, having 
their roots planted firmly in the soil of Breton and Cham 
pagne. Work without song and chatter is like the egg witli- 
out salt, say they. Not only did the King’s people gather 
the oranges, but the young men and maids from the ad- 
— cheniers came flocking in to take part in the féte. 

Roi greeted all with ee 2 ‘Aha! you yo’ng 
leddee mek ol’ Jacques Latour proud. Me, I ’mos’ b’'lix you 
all amoureuse weed ’eem,” with a roguish twinkle of the 
eye. ‘‘An’ me! I can’ slip dee naight fo’ think so much 
‘bout you belles filles. You don’ remark how I theen, theen, 
lak yo’ finger! Allez, allez vous en, méchantes! Mek ‘ais’! 
Me, i year orange calleen: ‘I wet fo’ you! I wet long taim 
fo’ you!’” Into the orangery they trooped, to be fallen 
upon, kissed, and caressed. The orangery was walled in by 
hedges of gloriously green Cherokee rose. Sundry pome 
granate-trees laden with their tawny speckled fruit, many 
of them cleft and disclosing their rosy-tinted seeds, had in- 
truded themselves within the domain. Here and there a 
great pecan-tree lifted its towering head and threw out 
wide-spreading arms, generously laden with its incompar- 
able nuts. Frequently, when lovers sat about their roots, 
the benignant old trees, suddenly become frolicsome, would 
drop down upon their heads a rattling shower—interruption 
disastrous to kiss, caress, or sweet whisperings just begun. 

When the sun marked noon, then rang out piercingly 
clear the trumpeted call to dinner. Some woman within 
the King’s door, raising to her lips a great rosy conch-shell, 
had sent the notes a- ying. Yet there were always some 
young things who dec they were not hungry. ‘‘ Ah, 
ciel! Toeatnow? Impossible!” with languishing, roguish 
Gam cast upon some near hovering male creature, who 
ikewise instantly declared total loss of appetite. ‘‘ An’ me 
too, momzelle! i fo’ rais one se’f. Ruis de mos’ bais 
theeng een dees worl’. Ain’ you theenk so, momzelle?’ 
with adoring appealing eyes at the particular momzelle. 

The “ rest” was always taken under trees, and each couple 
was carefully solicitous to get as fur away from other couples 
as ble. The bark of the old orange-trees must have 
thrilled rapturously—oh, how many thousand times! The 
blossoms they bore for so many wedding eves were the fra- 
grant efflorescence of their sympathy for the lovers who 
had plighted troth and vowed such deliciously sweet prom- 
ises at their feet. i 

Just beyond the orangery stretched field after field of 
flexuous, plumy, pale green sugar-cane. A dainty morsel 
for maids not hungry enough for dinner is a stalk of this 
sugar-cane, Every gallant must therefore enter the rus- 
tling thicket, select the sweetest and softest canes to be 
found, and hasten back to the maid of his heart. Witha 
sharp knife in deft fingers to strip off the woody integu- 
ment and to cut each joint into segments just the right size 
for that beloved mouth, was a labor of love to be dallied 
over. The ns, too, lying about on the ground, which 
he could crack so pone | by laying two together in the palm 
of one hand, were not by any sweet girl. 


The week slip by only two fast. The oranges were 
gathered into an -mouthed home-woven baskets, end 


the luggers sailed into the bay. 




















-Now for two or three weeks Titine had shown me a vague 
discontent, a restlessness, a longing to go somewhere, to see 
something else, to know the great world. Was the nomadic 
spirit of her Eastern father waking in the child? 1 wondered. 
She bade me describe my life before I came to them. How 
the world laughed, and talked, and dressed, and amused 
itself. Was it ever triste? And everybody was instruite, 
like momzelle? Even leel checldren! Bien drélega! Why 
deed gran’papa not tek her too, sometaim he mek to 
New Orleans? Gran’papa say ‘‘ Yes” fo’ aivreetheeng I ask 
"eem, but that one theeng tees evah: ‘Non! non! Nothing 
bot trouble and soh'ow and cryeen fo’ yo’ngWirl to lait thaim 
ron ‘bout ¢@ et la!” Gran’papa been mainy, mainy taim 
far, far. He feel tired dees beeg worl’. Bot me, Titine! 
Titine, she know eet not. I want know eet! Thain too 
mebde I theenk lak gran’papa. 

When I reminded her that her grandfather feared the 
world for her, remembering ber mother’s wrecked life, she 
rejoins that her mother had never been away from home, 
yet sorrow had souglit her out. 

Then Titine began to complain of toothache, and when- 
ever she and Le Roi were together would hold her pink 
cheek in her slender hand and wear an air of mute suffering. 

*‘Ah, mignonne, thou hast grett penn. Pauore chérie! 
Wotthou hast? Mal au dent? Ah, yai! Me,I geev moch 
tek thy penn, ma belle, mais, weed no teeth, how I go'n’ do 
that fo’ thee?” 

Then the suffering Titine would let fall a gay tinkling 
laugh that surprised me, who had never yet known one sec- 
ond of time yielded by toothache to the holding of any 
other sensation. Titine’s teeth were white and even and 
strong, and she treated them with a recklessness positively 
blood-curdling to a creature of the outer world, born to a 
belief in the necessity of dentists, and wary of inviting their 


torments. Repeatedly I had warned Titine. ‘‘ Now you see 
I am right! Perhaps now you are sorry you did not listen 
to me.” 


Yet I could see nothing the matter with the white tooth 
Titine designated as the offender. 

‘* Eet mos be pool out,” she declared to the King. 

**Me, I theenk too dass dee bais. Thou want fo’ me pool 
’eem out, machérie? 1 fredd eet mek thee beaucoup d’angotsse! 
An’ me? Theenk I got halit lak ston’ fo’ pool out thy tooth? 
Non, non,” and Le Roi shuddered. 

I shuddered sympathetically. I had before me the vision 
of the great rusty forceps with which Le Roi did the rough- 
and-ready dental surgery of his people. Only a short time 
ago he had pulled a tooth for Coco, whose howls upon that 
occasion were as the howls of a lost spirit. Le Roi, crying 
and sobbing in sympathy, had nevertheless dragged the 
tooth out, but even yet the sight of Coco made him moist- 
eyed. I must admit that Titine’s toothache had its mystifi- 
cation. For instance, it never ached at night. J had had 
no experience of any aching tooth with such consideration 
for its owner's comfort. It never ached when she and 
Beau Jacques were alone together; but let Le Roi approach, 
and the smouldering fires awoke. 


The last orange had been gathered. Pére Michel had held 
a mass thanking God for His bountiful gifts to men. Le 
Roi had poured largesse into the curé’s purse to be spent on 
the sick, the suffering, and the poor wherever he might find 
such in his ministrations through the boundless prairie, 
which stretched far away to the north, east, and west. The 
grand ball of the récolte had been given, and P’tit Chenier 
breathed a little more slowly—reposed itself before begin- 
ning the sugar-making. 

**Momzelle Belle, wha’ dee mos’ bais theeng yo’ haht 
weesh dees day? You leel beet wot you call hom’seek; ain’ 
so?” 

1 assured Le Roi that he and his people had made me very 
happy. 

** Mais oui, certes! Bot sooppose 1 mek tomoh’oh voyage 
i la Nouvelle Orléans, en I eenvite you go too, fo’ see yo’ 
maman et tous vos parents? You theenk you lak dat, mom- 
zelle?” 

‘* Like that? The best in the world! Oh, how good you 
are, monsieur, to think about it!” 

Titine had been darting hither and thither like some brill- 
jiant moth, and hearing our conversation, fluttered close to 
Le Roi. 

‘‘An’ Titine, gran’papa? You go’n’ tek Titine too?” 
stroking his great beard with one hand, patting his bronzed 
cheek with the other, and with the most alluringly coaxing 
light in her wondrous eyes 

‘Toi, ma déhé, toi? Grett ceetee one bad plece fo’ leel 
girl. Rais thee <ontente avec P’tit Chenier, doucette! Trou- 
ble can’ fin’ thee here. Leel bihd mo’ seff stay een day own 
nais. 

“Oh, gran’papa! dees one taim; dis oui, dis oui! Me, I 
wan’ see somtheeng dees worl’ so moch, so moch! I hev des 
réves "bout La Nouvelle Orléans. Tek Titine! Dees one 
taim! Dass all, gran’papa.” 

** Ma bébé, fo’ theenk dee dangers of dee 
yo'ng leddee geev thy gran'papa dee frissons. 

With a quick sharp cry of pain Titine clasped her cheek 
in her hand, and bending her head, swayed to and fro, the 
motion of one who suffers. 

** What hast thou, ma bébé? Mais dis moi, chérie—dis gran’- 
papa!” 

**Mal au dent! mal au dent!” groaned Titine. 

*‘Monsieur Jacques,” I exclaimed, ‘* Titine must go 
with us to New Orleans, and have something done to that 
tooth! You cannot do it, and to suffer so much will make 
hersick. Mamma will be delighted to have Titine, and sure- 
ly we can take care of her. Now come, you must say yes.” 

** Pauore petite! An’ ma leel bébé soffer soch angoisse? An’ 
me? Blin’ béte d'un diable! Com’ yur, Titine. Eet mek ma 
haht fo’ brek see ma petite hev penn lak deez. Mek ’ais’, 
bébé, an’ prepare thysaif fo’ mek voyage weed gran’ papa.” 

Titine gave one joyful cry, kissed and hugged Le Roi, 
turned a graceful pirouette, then again felt the pangs of 
toothache, and walked demurely away. She complained 
no more; but a joyful surprise may have power to cure a 


grett worl’ fo’ 


malady. 
Beau Jacques that night was moody, sombre, almost rude 
to Titine. u Jacques was distinctly jealous. Titine 


sparkled and flashed, and was entrancingly fascinating. 
Beau Jacques, called so after the quaint ’Cajun fashion, 
which seizes gpou some peculiarity and uses it as a nick- 
name, was a tally broad-shouldered young fellow of twenty- 
five. His ease of manner and grace of carriage would not 
have disgraced a court. He had the flashing black eyes, the 


silky mustache, and the gleaming perfect teeth which so 
often mark his race. His flexuous, sinewy frame had been 
developed by years of work —not the hard drudging toil 
of the farmer who bends over one crop year after year, 
until his shoulders are bent and his joints are sore and stiff. 
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His labors were varied. He planted cane and cotton, rice 
and tobacco. He harvested oranges, he helped to make 
sugar, he hunted in the season. He was a sailor and a fisher- 
man in the winter. He rode the wild horses which roamed 
over the prairies of the mainland. He drove Le Roi’s cattle 
to market to New Orleans, and thrilling tales of advent- 
ures and narrow escapes he could tell. He adored Titine, 
Whether she loved him, he had never been able to assure 
himself. The little one was so elusive! As well try to’en- 
trap a sunbeam in a net as to ensnare her into confessions 
she was not yet ready to make. Insecure in his,position in 
her estimate, having known too many women to be igno- 
rant of the alluring, beguiling lovableness of Titine’s beau- 
ty and character, dreading lest an acquaintance with the 
great world should by contrast make him less desirable in 
the sprite’s estimation, he with heart and soul and eloquent 
words opposed this journey to New Orleans. 

“ Titine hev mal au dent, mais fo’ that tees not need go far 
ez New Orleans, Momzelle Belle. I go breeng le Docteur 
au Grand Chenier, vite, vite, fo’ Titine, bot she don’t want. 
Ma foi! he know ‘ow pool teeth. He mek eet one playsure 
—one pique-nique. Mais Titine say, eef 1 talk weed her ‘bout 


eet: ‘Non! non! Jacques, you got no haht. I b’leev you 
Ah! momzelle, spich lak 


glad see me stay yur an’ suffer.’ 
at one sword een maceur. Bot,” with a shrug of despair, 


“eef she mek up hair min’ fo’ go, me, I sooppose she go’n’ 

0.” 

: Then I assured Jacques that Titine should come to no 
harm—that with me no ill could befall her, and that when 
in a few days she came back, she would be more beautiful, 
more content with P’tit Chenier, than ever. 

** Momzelle, Titine talk weed you plaintee. Maybe som- 
taim she show you hair haht. Me,I try ma bais geet one 
leel peep pour me satisfaire, mais non! ‘Titine, she one 
weetch. She know waill w’at I want, an’ she mek fun an’ 
laugh, an’ craiment, momzelle, she do lak she hev no haht 
*tall, ‘tall.” 

‘You love Titine, Beau Jacques? 
she loves you? You think I know? 
you know what J know?” 

‘* Ah-h-h, momzelle!” with entreating tone and gaze. 

“Then, Beau Jacques, I can tell you to trouble not your- 
self. I expect to dance at Titine’s and your wedding when 
the orange-trees are next in blossom.” 

** Dieu vous bénisse, momzelle Belle, belle demoiselle !” 


You do not know if 
You wish me to let 


Suppose that you had been born in the fifteenth century ; 
suppose a deep sleep had fallen upon you ; suppose that in 
the year eighteen hundred and eighty-niue you had suddenly 
waked to life in a great city—can you conceive the state of 
mind which would be produced in you by the miracles 
of modern science? If so, then you may form some idea of 
the confused bewilderment of Titine’s soul! The noise of 
the mighty city’s traffic, the ceaseless ebb and flow of mul- 
titudes of men, the close-crowded towering buildings, the 
dazzling display of the globe's products, the roar and speed 
of the steam-car, the glare of the electric light, the marvels 
of life, made Titine dizzy, frightened her, awed her. This 
superabundant life and motion stilled all of Titine’s quick 
pulses. 

**Gran’ papa deed taill me lel beet bout ceetee, momzelle, 
bot eet deed naivair sim true, true. Ma own eyes not ’noff 
mek me bileev eet true now. Maybe tees one strenge dream. 
You sho we not dream, you an’ gran’papa an’ me? You sho 
eet all true? An’ ma habt that taill me so long—so long: 
‘ Titine, dee grett worl’ one so bee-yeu-tee-ful pless. You an’ 
me go’n’ go thaire som’ day fo’ ainjoy eet.’ An’ now, mom- 
zelle, I fin’ dees grett worl’ not so naice. Grand—oui! c'est 
sir! Bot not fo’ leev een, fo’ work een, fo’ se reposer. Me, 
I préfere mo’ baiddah P’tit Chenier an’ gran’papa an’ Beau 
Jacques, avec tous les autres. Momzelle, you theenk you 
been see aineeboddee so gran’, so ‘andsome lak Jacques een 
deez New Orleans? Me, non. I fain noboddee so naice lak 
Jacques.” 

Even upon Le Roi the city cast its spell. He had seen 
his fruit merchants, had received the money for his crop, 
and seemed determined to spend the greater part of it in 
buying for Titine and me a quantity of costly and useless 
articles. But how environment changed the man! He who 
at home trod the earth as one who knew not the emotion of 
fear, in the city moved timidly, hesitatingly. His laugh—ob, 
where was Le Roi’s Homeric laugh? He kept close to me, 
was evidently dependent upon me. He even became con- 
scious of clothes—first Titine’s, then hisown. I had taken 
care that Titine should look like any one of the other thou- 
sand girls we might meet, so far as stylish raiment could 
make that likeness, but to have altered Le Roi’s garb, I 
knew of no force in nature strong evough to make that 
change. In baggy blue cotonnade trousers, thrust into 
great rawhide boots; in a shaggy gray blanket capote, made 
with a Capuchin-shaped hood; his head crowned with a far- 
spreading sombrero—he was the subject of amazed comment 
and of much good-humored amusement. 

As Le Roi had a mental list of the real and supposed 
wants of all his people, be claimed our assistance in filling 
it. But all this time we bad heard no complaint from 
Titine of that raging toothache which had so relentlessly 
beset and tormented her. I expressed my surprise at this, 
and advised a speedy visit to the dentist before any more 
pain overtook her. Reluctantly she consented, Le Roi pity- 
ing her, begging her to not cry; he could not endure that. 
If she did cry, he would know that the dentiste did hurt her, 
and for anybody to hurt his doucette was to suffer instant 
damnation and annihilation at his hands. Then, as though 
Titine were a little child to be bought by cajoling promises, 
he slapped his great leathern purse, and bade her only not 
to cry and she could buy everything she liked in New 
Orleans. As we entered the dentist’s office Le Roi's tender 
old eyes were full of tears. 1 explained the situation to the 
dentist, who very soon declared that the young lady’s tooth 
was perfectly whole and sound, and that if all the world 
had teeth like mademoiselle, dentists must starve. A cold, 
neuralgia, some trifling disorder, may have caused some 
pain, but toothache—im possible! 

Le Roi had been holding his breath, as it were. He had 
had his hands ready to stop his ears to any cry from Titine, 
and when the smiling dentist assured that young ae that 
there was absolutely nothing the matter, Le Roi strode for- 
ward, caught the two hands of that astonished gentleman in 
his own, shook them with painful vigor, and then mye 
his grasp, unknotied the string that enwound his purse, an 

prone a twenty-dollar gold piece into the hand of the amazed 
entist. 

** But, my dear sir, you do not owe me this! 
nothing, absolutely nothing!” 

‘Tees fo’ that I mos’ pay you. Eef you on’erstan’ how 
moch joy you mek fo’ me wain you deecide not pool dee 
tooth of ma Titine, you theenk you deesairve that moch an’ 
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I have done 





mo’! Too theenk Titine go’n’ hev penn mek me seek, mon- 
sieur—seek/ Dat leel one she ma haht, masoul! Me, I weesh 
: hev som’ teeth fo’ hev dec plaisir too lait you pool ‘em out 
o’ me.” 

“ Perhaps, Monsieur Jacques, you would like to replace 
them with the teeth Mr. —— makes?” I suggested. 

“* Mais oui! mais oui! Tees one good pensée.” 

Let me say here that Le Roi ordered a set, selecting the 
whitest, most speckless, and squarest teeth he could find. 
He stipulated that the plate should be of the gold coin he 
himself would furnish, These teeth were displayed, and, 
with amazement and delighted admiration, passed from 
hand to hand among Le Roi’s people a few weeks after. 
Le Roi strove valiantly to wear them; but as they were nat- 
urally very wm = as he had no patience with any of 
the conventionalities that hamper comfort, he was in the 
habit of removing them when talking and before eating. 

In a little while he put them away in the iron safe, where 
occasionally he turned them over critically and admiringly, 
with the assurance, ‘‘Tees mo’ bais fo’ ol’ peopl’ not mek 
d——n fool deysaif, an’ eef le bon Dieu deed eentain fo’ peo- 
pl’ hev tooth tree taim, I mos’ sho He mek ’em grow dat 
way!” 


It was the evening of our return to P’tit Chenier. All the 
island was gathered together to see the returned travellers 
and to receive the gifts brought to them by Le Roi. 

Titine was not brilliant and sparkling and elusive this 
evening. Shy, sweet, and with rosy waves chasing each 
other over her neck, chin, and cheek, she sat with Beau 
Jacques. He was radiant, triumphant, happy, for the sun- 
light of Titine’s presence was in his veins. The bit of thistle- 
down was his now. Into the net of love the beautiful moth 
had willingly been immeshed. 

““Momzelle Belle, how come you hev so moch sagease ? 
Titine hev promees fo’ mah’y me. Eef eet be not fo’ you, 
mebde Titine naivvah know her min’.” 

**And the toothache, Jacques—you must be grateful to 
that toothache!” 

“‘Ah-h-h! An’ you? What you theenk, momzelle, "bout 
thad toothache?” 
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| CORRESPONDENTS 


Dororny D.—Have your ushers at the church in time to seat all the 
guests. Be on time for the ceremony. Let your ushers head the proces- 
sion ; the bridemaids next, followed by the maid of honor ; the bride, es- 
corted by ber nearest male relative, comes last. The groom with bis best 
man waits at the altar. Coming out of church the procession is in re- 
versed order—the bride, of course, coming out with the groom. At the 
reception let the ladies of the family receive at the right of the bride, the 
bridemaids at the left of the groom. The ushers should escort all unat- 
tended ladies to offer their congratulations; also see that they are taken 
to supper, their carriages called, etc. 

Miss Geant.—You will find no difficulty in counting threads for cross- 
stitch patterns if instead of coarse scrim you use “* étamine,” which is like 
scrim in appearance, but has a heavy twisted thread. 

Ansy.— Monograms have to be drawn to order, but you can readily buy 
single letters for initials, 

Setma axv Beirt.—Directions for the work you speak of will soon be 
given in the Bazar. Certainly you can work any of the embroidery pat- 
terns stamped on the linen squares in white silk, if you choose. Many 
persons prefer white to color on liven or damask for table use. 

ee will do well to widen your Henrietta cloth skirt by 
adding a Spanish flounce from the knee down of the biack silk you now 
have. Use the Astrakhan band for heading this flounce. The waist aid 
sleeves need not be altered, unless you desire to add shoulder ruffles of 
silk. Get a soft-brimmed hat of brown felt for a girl of four years to 
wear with a brown reefer jacket. ‘Trim the hat with rosettes of brown or 
rose satiu, and add some brown quiils or wings. 

* Constant Reaves on Oneoon.”—Make a short slashed basque of your 

ray satin, bordering it with black silk passementerie or with jet gulioon. 
| = a stock-collar and slight vest of the new purplish-red that is called 
magenta, cither velvet or satin, as you prefer. Then buy gray faced-cloth 
(that called lady's cloth) for large sleeves and a half-circie skirt. Trim 
these with bands like those used on the waist in any of the ways Fug- 
gested in the New York Fashions of last week. The brocaded stuff 
should be omitted, unless used for revers and deep leaf points at the top 
of the fall sleeves, 

N. B. B.—Make your daughter's Liue woo! waist, round and belted, 
with large mutton-leg sleeves, and a soft collar and belt of biue velvet. 
The checked wool will be best with a short slashed basque and a benga- 
line matching one of the colors. Use the new black mobair serpentine 
braid for trimming the basque and skirt. You will find such dresses de- 
scribed in the New York Fashions of this Bazar. The distinction you 
make between card and ticket is correct. , 

. F. M.—Trained petticoats are not worn, those of walking length 
sufficing with trained dresses. Send a ringle invitation addressed to the 
two brothers, and a separate card to their sister. A bine or brown felt 
hat of small size, with upturned brim trimmed with velvet rosettes and 
wings, will be a pretty travelling bat for an autumn bride. Have one of 
the new large capes of rough wool strapped over the chest for a travelling 
wrap. Fasten the veil with long pins passed through the bair, as bat-pius 
are worn, allowing it to drape far back on the sides. 

Navanne.—Your black China silk is quite good enough for the pleated 
dress you suggest, and will be very effective with croxs-bands, belt, collar, 
and cuffs of white guipure insertion, éf 

M.—The Supplement patterns are of standard average sizes, the size 
being usually mentioned in connection with the pattern. 

Dinwee-civee.—The ladies of the family should always be served be- 
fore the men guests, no matter what the service or of what position the 
men. In this country the best man at a dinner is only a gentleman, and 
being a gentleman, he naturally expects to wait until the ladies are 
served. 

Miss ©. B. B.—For an accordion-pleated skirt you require a straight 
ekirt eight or nine yards wide. Join enough straight breadihs of your 
crépon to make this width, hem the foot, and do not close the last seam. 
Make it of right length without allowanve for shrinking. Send this to be 
pleated without giving hip measures or other measures, The charge for 
goods of skirt length is twenty-five cents for each yard before pleating, 

Jussa C.—You will find descriptions in detail and an illustration of a 
riding-habit in Bazar No. 6. 

Muss A. C.—We do not reply to euch inquiries by mail. Make the 
brown wool dress with a round waist hooked on the left side and Jarge 
sleeves. Have a stock-collar and girdle of brown velvet or satin. Make 
a gored skirt, and trim with narrow roffle of the velvet or satin. Line the 
coat with brown flannel to make it warm. k 

Scussoniser.—A three-quarter length coat of Astrakhan fur will be a 
very desirable garment for the winter. If, however, you mean the wool 
Astrakhan, or cloth Astrakhan, it is not so desirable us plain black cloth. 

Heces 8.—Your mulberry silk will be very handsome made as you sug- 





t. 

a L. H.—Velvet dresses will be very fashionable this winter. Com- 
bine with it bayadere-striped satin in gray tones, or white ana black, as a 
round waist, or only as sleeves, and for ounces on the skirt. Kead de- 
scription of a black velvet dress in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 85. 

anet.—Find full descriptions of riding-habits in Bazar No. 6. A telt 
ee ony is one with young ridera. 

7 vw. 


vx.”—Your first question it is obviously impoesible for us to an- 
sewer. 2 Under the circumstances the lady would better use ber Chris- 
tian name. 8. Bread and butter plates are ased either with or without 


individual butter-knives. 4. We do not recognize the game from your 
meagre description. If you specify more nearly when it appeared in the 
Bazar, we shall be better able to find ir, 

E. C. W.—The maid should wear a white apron, though not so large an 
apron as the waitress, She usually wears a black or dark dress, with 
white linen collar and cuffs. 

Ariora.—The surest ee to obtain the information is to apply to one 
of the large music dealers in the city. 

Anxiovs.—See Mrs. Herrick’s article on “Some Facial Blemishes” in 

No, 2. Mach depends on individual circumstances, aud you 
shonld, if possible, consult a reliable dermatologist. 

Roxsvry.—Good-breeding and education, quick intelligence and abun- 
dant tact, are the ind sable uisites of a we secretary. The 
duties as well as the salary vary so largely—the latter may be anythin 
from a small stipend per hour's work up to and five hundred do! 
lars a year or over—that it is impossible to indicate a definite amuunt. 
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Fig. 2.—Desien ror Crown or Smoxrne Cap, Fic. 1.—Foiu Size. 


each of the three 2-chain, 5 singles around 
the middle 3 chain, 4 singles around each 
of the 2 chain, and 2 singles around the 
last chain; in each repetition work off 
the last single of one pattern together 
with the first single of the next. 4th 
row.—1 fourfold crochet on the 4th of the 
first 4 singles of a scallop, 3 chain, a tre- 
ble on the next Sth stitch, 5 chain, a sin- 
gle on the middle single of the scallop, 5 
chain, a treble on the next 6th stitch, 3 
chain, a fourfold on the following 5th 
stitch; repeat from *, but work off the 


Fig. 1.—Smoxma Car.—[See Fig.-2.] upper meshes of the last and first four- 


ae folds together. 5th row.—1 double, 1 
For design and description see No. VI. on chain, skip 1. Along the lower edge of 
eet Supplement. 4 


the foundation chain work 3 rows like 
the Ist-3d, but alternate the pattern in 
the manner illustrated. 9th row.—1 sin- 

le on the middle of the first 4 singles, 2 chain, on the next 

singles work 2 singles on the middle 2, and between them 
a picot (for a picot 5 chain and 1 single on the first of 
them), 1 chain, the same on the next 4 singles, 1 chain, 3 
singles se parated by 2 picots on the middle 3 singles of the 
scallop, 1 chain, 2 singles with a picot on the next 4 singles, 
1 chain, the same on the next 4 singles, 2 chain, 1 single on 
the middle of the next 4 singles; repeat. 





Various ARTICLES IN Woop-carvING. 
For designs and description see No, VIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


CROCHET LACE 

rg\WO colors, white and blue, or 
| white and red, can be combined 
in this crochet lace after the man 
ner of the Russian lace whose pat 
tern it imitates, or it can be all 
white. The pattern can be easily 
adapted to serve forinsertion. The 
lace is begun at the middle with a 
chain foundation of the length re 
quired lst row * 15 single cro 
chet on the first 15 chain stitches, 7 
chain, connect to the 11th of the 15 
singles, 11 singles around the 7 
chain, a slip stitch on the last of 
the 15 singles, 8 singles on the next 
chain of the foundation, turn the 
work, and going back over the pre- 
ceding stitches, 3 chain, by turns 1 
double crochet on the next 2d stitch 
and 2 chain, 5 times in succession, 
but the last time make 3 chain, then 
connect to the 8th of the 15 singles, 
turn the work, 3 singles around the 
8 chain, then by turns 1 chain and 
8 singles around the next chain 
scallop. 5 times, a slip stitch on the 
last single worked on the founda- 
tion chain, 3 singles on the next 3 
foundation stitches, turn, 6 chain, 
1 double crochet on the next single 
separate stitch, by turns 5 chain and 
1 double on the next chain, 4 times, 
then 6 chain, connect to the Sth of 
the first 15 singles, turn, 7 singles 
around the 6 chain, by turns 1 chain 
and 6 singles around the next 5 
chain, 4 times, then 1 chain, 7 sin- 
gies around the next 6 chain, a slip 


stitch on the following single; repeat Fig. 1.—Tante Centre.—Drawn-Work anp Empromery.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 
from *. 2d row.—* 1 treble cro For design and description see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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chet on the first single chain ofa 
scallop, 2 chain, 1 double #n the 
middle of the next 6 singles, 2 
chain, 1 treble on the next single 
chain, 2 chain, 1 double on the 
middle of 6 singles, 2 chain, 2 
trebles separated by 3 chain on 
the middie chain of the scallop, 
then 2 chain, a double on the 
middle of 6 singles, 2 chain, a 
treble on the single chain,2 chain, 
a double on the. middie of 6 sin- 
gies, 2 chain, a treble on the last 
chain; repeat from *; before the 
last treble of this pattern, and 
after the first treble of the next, 


make 1 chain, and work off the Fig. 1.—Screen wirn Portrorio.—{See Fig. 2.] 


top meshes of both trebles to- , ‘ . 
- r For design and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
Fig. 4.—Derar or Taste Centre, gether. 3d row.—(If preferred, . 


Fie. 1.—FuUL. Size. with a color) * 2 singles around. 
the first chain, 4 singles around 
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TEPER TIED 


Fig. 2.—Narrow Drawn-work Bor- 
per ror Tassie Centre, Fie. 1. 
Fu. Size. 
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k Fig. 2.—Manner or Workrxo 
Fig. 8.—Wirper Drawn-work Desien ror Taste Centre, Fie. 1.—Fvut. Size. Crocnet Lace. JANINA StitcnH For Screen, Fie. 1. 
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VELVET AND CLOTH 
GOWN. 
] ROWN and red changeable vel 
vet and brown cloth of a light 
3 shade are the materials combined in 
; an original way in this dress. The 
bell skirt is composed of alternating 
deep bands of the two materials, the 
: cloth bands being covered with rows 
i of braid of a darker shade. The 
7 plain close-fitting bodice, hooked in 
visibly on the left side, has the low 
er half of cloth and braid and the 
upper of velvet, and the same order 
is observed in the sleeves, of which 
the puffs are velvet surmounted by 
braided cloth caps 


| Gown or VELVET AND CLora with Bram TRIMMING 


AT SEA. 

a is no place in life where 

one so quickly loses the sense of 
the romantic as on the deck of an 
ocean steamer. There is, to be sure, 
the sense of the sea to add sublimity. 
There is the beauty of the sky over 
head, with its sun by day and its 
moon and its stars by night to add 
their beauty. There is the fascina 
tion of knowing one’s self to be part 
of a world quite by itself—a solitary 
world sailing through a solitary uni 
verse of water, where touch with 
other human kind is out of the ques 
tion, unless accident drive a dis 
abled ship near. There are besides a 
hundred possibilities for interests of 
every kind on a great vessel, and yet 
nowhere in life does or can one see 
such an absolute dearth of all the 
sentiments, all the graces, all the 
beauties, as on one of these selfsame 








Fig —Suir ror Boy rrom Fig. 2.—Empixe Frock ror 
4 5 Tro 7 YEARS OLD. GIxL FROM 7 ro 9 YEARS OLD. 
te 
Fig. 6.—Back or Grav’s Coat, For pattern and description see No. I Yor pattern and description see No. X. 
16. 4. on pattern-shcet Supplement. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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decks. Most of tle people there are too ill to care for ap- 
pearances; the opinions of their neighbors do not affect 
them; nothing rouses them, nothing can rouse them, till 
now and then a great wave comes in stormy weather and 
each and all are drenched, and only the unmoved and smil- 
ing deck steward escapes undisturbed. After the wetting 
comes the drying, and sometimes that is not possible with- 
out 4 retreat to one’s berth and an appeal and a fee to the 
stewardess. But the dashing over decks of a great wave is 
certainly an event which relieves the monotony of a voyage. 


GENOA. 
BY MALCOLM BELL. 

XY ENOA is to-day, as it has always been, an essentially 

I commercial city. An eye for the main chance was the 
richest inheritance of all her children. Even in the days of 
ancient Rome, Genoa from her position had already risen 
to be an important mercantile centre. 

There was no lack of courage in her ventures; the want 
of willingness to fight could never be thrown in her teeth by 
her humbled enemies; but it was always for some substan- 
tial advantage, some distinct prospective gain, that the Gen- 
oese sword flashed from its scabbard. Fighting for simple 
fighting’s sake, for the upholding of an opinion, or the sup- 
port of some abstract social or religious question, found no 
favor in the eyes of that close-fisted, hard-headed communi- 
ty of merchants. 

To be sure, when the blue waves of the eastern Mediter 
ranean were whitened with the foam dashed from the oars 
of western galleys hastening to tear the Sainted Sepulchre 
and the Holy Land from the unhallowed clutch of infidels, 
the banners of Genoa were to be seen floating proudly in 
the van, but when the baffled squadrons drifted back, bear 
ing the disconsolate but lucky few who had escaped the 
Moslem spears or still more fatal pestilence, the Genoese 
alone returned not empty-handed. 

There are some few buildings in Genoa worthy to be look- 
ed at carefully, among them, perhaps, those vast icy bar- 
racks which the nobility, an aristocracy of money, set up for 
themselves in the days of their prosperity, and in the cor- 
ners of which some of their descendants still linger, like 
snails in winter withdrawn to the inmost recesses of their 
shells. Some pictures also, for when Rubens and, later, Van- 
dyck came to reside for a space in the rich town, the noble 
indwellers were glad enough to employ them to hand their 
costly garments, with incidentally their appearance in the 
flesh, down to posterity; but these are accidents, the luxu 
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Fig. 3.—U.srer ror Giri FROM 
15 ro 17 Years o.p.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see No. IIL 
ob patiern-sheet Supplement. 


ries of the rich, mere excrescences upon life with which the 
»ecople had nothing at all to do, and in which they took no 
interest then. Nor do they now, except in so far as these 
things bring strangers with money in their pockets to the 
town. The love of the beautiful for its own sake, such as 
one reads of at Florence, and may still perceive to some ex 
tent, had never, and has not now, any existence at Genoa. 
There are, indeed, two things that the native of Genoa 
thinks admirable in his town, or at all events expects the 
stranger to think so, as he very quickly finds out. Apart 
from other guides there are always two clews of which the 
wary traveller will learn to avail himself. The first is the 
photographer's window, in which he will see pictures of 
what most people go to see, and, which is not by any means 
always the same thing, of what he himself may care to see. 
The other is to be found in the offers of the cabmen, which, 
as a rule, correspond pretty closely with the first of the two 
photographic indications mentioned above. In Genoa they 
are identically the same. The cabman, trying to secure your 
custom, may begin by offering some minor attraction, but 
his pride in his city’s artistic wealth cannot long be restrain 
ed, the promise ci unbounded bliss bursts uncalled for from 
his lips, and he says, in an almost awe-struck whisper, ‘* I! 
Campo Santo.” It is the same at the photographer's. By 





Fig. 5.—Backx or Uuster, Fie 8. 





Fig. 4.—Coat ror GIRL FROM 


on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


4 To 6 Years oLp.—[See Fig. 6.} 
For pattern and description see No. IV. 


diligent research one may discover in the in- 
most recesses Of his shop some few repro- 
ductions of the splendid Vandyck portraits, 
and architectural beauties that repay a visit 
to the place, but he is too wise to waste val- 
uable window space on such unmarketable 
commodities. The monuments in the cem 
etery are his surest bait, and be displays them 
with a lavishness worthy of a better cause. 
One need not go to the blighting place unless 
one likes, but one is bound to get some of 
those ghastly monuments ineffaceably im 
pressed upon his memory. One in par 
ticular haunts me still. ldo not remember 
whose it is, and I wish to disclaim emphat 
ically any thought of making a jest of the 
love and tenderness that set it there. It is 
simply as a specimen of what the Genoese 
admire that I employ it here. It represents 
a death-bed scene, the weeping family, life- 
size, one and all, are gat‘iered round; even the 
doctor stands at the bed’s foot. Every detail 
is worked out with the most minute elabora- 
tiou—the skirts and head-dresses of the wo- 
men, the trousers, coats, and boots of the 
men—and people go and gaze and wonder. 
Phat is what they understand 

Look at the trimming of the pillows. 
Isn't that lace lovely? Just like some | have. 
See the button-holes.’ 

These are the kind of comments that are 
passed. 

Let us turn rather to the other chiefest 
wonder, which, bad as it, only offends the eye. 
Christopher Columbus was born at Cogoleto, 
near Genoa. Genoa did nothing for him un- 
til be bad been dead four hundred years, and 
then she suddenly thought it good time to 
bestir herself, and raised a monument to him, 
And such a monument! If the ghosts of the 
great dead ever revisit the earth, what deep 
draughts of enjoyment they must drink 
from the contemplation of posterity’s feeble 
attempts to do them honor! One can ima- 
gine Christopher himself, Marco Polo, Mar- 
tin Frobisher, and a score or so of kindred 
spirits standing around the foolish statue 
under the cold moon, holding their ghostly 
sides, and shrieking with laughter at this 
great reward for so much pains. The monu- 
ment has been put up on the bill, far from 
the sea which was his home 

There are, however, things well worth the 
seeing to be found in Genoa, of which the 
townsman recks nothing 

On the shore of the bay, at the west end of 
the town, stands the great square palace of the 
Dorias. From the back of it stretch out two 
stately colonnades, enclosing the beginning 
of a garden all set with plashing fountains, 
trim flower beds, and close-cropped hedges, 
after the quaint Italion fashion, which ends 
in @ terraced walk above a mighty arch that 
may once have stood kuee-deep in the cool 
waves, and served as water-gate. This is 
mere conjecture, but there is much reason, 
if no evidence, to support it, for was not the 

lace given by his grateful fellow-citizens 
in 1522, in reward for his services in their be 
half, to the famous Andrea Doria, admiral of 
many a fleet, and what more likely than that 
the old sea-dog should have a well-manned 
galley waiting at his garden foot, that he 
might, even in his veverable old age, sniff 
again the brisk sea-breeze and listen to the 
splashing of the billows on which he had 
lived so jong and fouglit so stoutly? But if 
the sea ever washed these walls, it has been 
driven far enough back from it, and a muddy 
road now lies below, blocked with carts laden 
with every kind of merchandise which men 
go down to the seain ships to gather. Be- 
yond it runs the railway, track upon track, 
all burdened with strings of heavy freight 
cars, down to the quay, where, stern shore- 
wards, in a double row, lie the black hulls 
of cargo steamers as close as they will pack, 

Another railway passes within a few yards 
of the front of the house also, binding it on 
all sides with chains of iron, so that it is 
small wonder that the old mansion stands 
shuttered and desolate from year's end to 
year’s end, and that its princely owners pre- 
fer to dwell altogether in that other A wt 
of theirs in the Corso at Rome, rather than in 
this oue, where the air, which should be mur- 
murous with the whisper of the sea, the mu 
sic of fountains, and the song of birds, is 
rendered hideous night and day by the clank 
and rattle of trains, the shrill shriekings of 
engines, and the hoarse roar of the steamers. 

‘heir loss in this, however, was to some 
extent our gain; for bad the family been in 
residence we should not probably have spent 
that pleasant half-hour lounging on their ter- 
race, where old Andrea, in the last year of 
his well-filled two-and-ninety, may have 
dragged his weary limbs, wrapped warm in 
fur and velvet, and looked abroad upon the 
city he had lived for and the sea he should 
sail no more. 

Certainly if the scene was the same that 
we saw, it was enchanting enough to gladden 
the oldest eyes, barring always the noise and 
squalor at our feet, which, happily, he saw 
avd heard noi. On our right the new pier 
jutted out into the sea, and from its foot up- 
rose the cliff on which the light-house stands; 
beyond it, with pleasingly uneven outline, 
ran the amphitheatre of hills, with olive- 
trees and cypresses interspersed with white- 
walled villas and convents, from the soaring 
bell-towers of which the clang of bells came 
dropping down to us softened by distance; 
behind us the town clustered white and sun- 
ny. round to the lofty hill crowned with the 
domes and spires of St. Maria in Carignano, 
which, however, was but a-building when 
Doria's eyes closed on this and all earthly 
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landscape. From this point the headland 
swooped swittly downwards, the houses still 
clinging to it in its descent, until the loug 
sky-line ended in the white streak of the 
Molo Vecchio upon the purple sea. 

Nor is Genoa less captivating seen from 
within. ‘The steep slope of the cliff is inef- 
faceable by man, and the narrow alleys of 
lofty houses which clamber up from the 
shore to the main street parallel with the 
sea, and having reached it, still unsatisfied, 
climb on up to the heights above, are delight- 
fully picturesque. Even at the risk of losing 
his way for a while, no small one, the trav- 
eller will find it both safer and pleasanter 
to betake himself at times to these smaller 
thoroughfares—safer, because Genva is in- 
nocent of sidewalks, and the watchword of 
the Italian coachman, like that of his Paris- 
ian fellow-fiend, seems to be, ‘* Woe to those 
that walk!” and he takes exceeding pleasure 
in seeing how flatly he can compel you to 
adhere to the unfriendly wall without abso- 
lutely annihilating you. Not at first antici- 
piting these manceuvres, I do not think we 
should all have left Genoa with our natural 
complement of toes had it not been for the 
kindly shelter afforded at frequent intervals 
by the court-yards of the palaces. 

All very similar in their stiff but not un- 
graceful Palladian architecture, with stately 
columns, and moss-grown fountain plashing 
in the midst, they are yet sharply divided 
into two distinct types, according to their 
position. From the paved courts of those 
that turn their backs upon the hill a great 
marble staircase ascends, and branching to 
right and left leads to an upper corridor, 
columned and carved to match, which, run- 
ning all round the building, gives access to 
the rooms of state. These are perhaps the 
best; and best of the best is that of the uni- 
versity, which to some extent enjoys also 
the advantage of the other type in that 
through a grated gateway on the further 
side one’s eyes rest on the cool green foliage 
of a garden, but in this case it is high above 
one on the hill-side, so that from the second 
floor one still climbs up to it, whereas those 
ou the other side spread out terraced and 
sunny against the sea and sky from the 
street itself, 

Pleasant, too, are the little byways, for in 
them we see much more of the real life of 
the people—the true material, without the 
coating of French polish. Very, very nar- 
row are these lanes, so narrow that the in- 
habitants can without difficulty shake hands 
from window to window across them, and 
are enabled to enjoy that shrill-toned gossip 
which most of all their souls love without 
stirring from their firesides. Very high, too, 
are these houses, rising story above story, 
until the slender ribbon of blue sky above 
their projecting cornices seems almost to 
rest upon their roofs. And all the way up 
from basement to attic a figure leans from 
every window and adds a scream of con- 
versation to the general din. And what a 
din itis! The keen cry of the woman hawk- 
ing oranges and lemons; the bass roar of the 
fisherman, trousers rolled up to knees and 
shirt to elbows, bellowing the catalogue of 
weird sea-monsters in his basket; the alto 
howl of the vender of newspapers, which 
one soon learns to expect and maledict in 
every Italian city, shattering the silence of 
the midnight watches; the yells of donkey- 
drivers—and numberless other shrieks of 
every tone and compass, mingle and clash 
between the echoing walls, until we feel that 
pandemonium would prove a place of peace- 
ful seclusion compared with it. Narrow as 
ever, the way winds down now by steep 
slopes and now by rough broad steps; so 
narrow that no wheeled vehicle may pass, 
and even to quite recent times the deau- 
monde was carried to church or theatre, ball 
or dinner, in a Sedan chair long after such a 
conveyance had vanished from every other 
city. Down, still down, until we come out 
on the quay, and find ourselves in the true 
Italy of our dreams. 

It is characteristic of Genoa that all the 
houses on the lowest level turn their backs 
upon the sea; characteristic, also, that they 
should be heaved up on the back of a long 
row of sturdy arches, and under these we 
find the very sum and substance of the pic- 
torial. Some of the arches of the long ar- 
cade are open, others built up, so that one 
passes from alternate shade and sunshine 
into a Stygian gloom. Always under a dark 
vault in the darkest corner we come upon a 
blacksmith’s forge, the red glare of the fire 
gloriously lighting up the swarthy faces of 
the sturdy hammerers. In the brightest 
spots, where most the sunlight lingers, the 
long, cool cavern of a wine shop gapes in- 
vitingly. A brown-faced maiden, laughing 
with flash of white teeth, is serving out the 
purple draught to a lounging group of 
sailors of diverse nationalities, the tattered 
bright-hued garments of a Neapolitan rub- 
bing against the trim uniform of an English- 
man or American, while the bronzed face 
lights up merrily in the desperate attempt 
to explain some knotty point to the blue- 
eyed, brown-bearded foreigner. Next door, 
perhaps, is a restaurant of the cheapest kind; 
the food smells savory enough, and the en- 
tire process of preparation goes on in open 
day under the public eye. And beyond we 
pass the coppersmith’s, where # man sits beat- 
ing out those various vessels, beautiful all in 
line and color, which we long to buy by the 
score simply for their appearance, and should 
not know what to do with when we had 
them. 


Led 
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When the churches and pictures have 
wrested from the tourist his tribute of ad- 
miration, real or feigned, there still remain 
two treasures to be seen, and in pursuit of 
the first we turn our steps to the Palazzo 
Municipale, and mounting its imposing stair- 
way, under the guidance of a most amiable 
official, enter the Council Chamber. We 
glance at some pictures of undoubted de- 
merit, and at fac-similes of letters in Colum- 
bus’s own hand, and then our cicerone pro- 
duces a glittering key and unlocks a gilded, 
orem cupbourd in the gilded, painted wall. 

jithin is a recess lived, like the boudoir in 
a lady’s novel, with rose-colored satin. In 
the midst of it stands a tall glass shade, and 
under this a well-worn violin. A very fine 
Stradivarius, but its chief claim to distine- 
tion now lies in the fact that with it the fa- 
mous Paganini ‘‘ witched the world.” That 
no doubt gives it a claim to its dainty en- 
vironment, but we cannot help thinking it a 
pity that it should be so compelled to rest, 
however gloriously, mute under reiterated, 
never -broken seals. Gladly, I am sure, 
would it renounce this doubtful splendor if 
it might but voice its despair at the loss of 
its great master, and return to the life in 
which, to borrow the stirring words of Dr. 
Holmes, it ‘‘ rode the stormy symphonies of 
royal orchestras beneath the rushing bow of 
their lord and leader.” 

‘* Would we like to see the sacristy of the 
cathedral?” inquires our friend, eke we 
have exp the expected gratification, 
and the poor violin is once more locked in 
darkness. Most certainly we would, for is 
it not there precisely that Genoa’s other 
treasure awaits our coming? He is tempo- 
rarily desolated, but the official who keeps 
the keys is out at the moment. Will we be 
so gracious as to go on before and wait in St. 
Lorenzo until he can find the missing man, 
when he will follow us as quickly as pos- 
sible? 

We will, and have ample time to, admire 
anew the solemn majesty of the black-bowed 
aisle, and the elegant fancy lavished on the 
chapel of St. Jobn, before our friend the cus- 
todian appears in the distance. He takes us 
through the sacristy, where several priests are 
sitting, unlocks an iron door, and swinging it 
heavily back admits us toa lofty whitewashed 
chamber with a single window. The side of 
the room that faces us is wholly occupied 
by a great wooden press, which also be un- 
locks in six or seven different places before he 
can open it, disclosing the fact that the seem- 
ingly wooden doors are stoutly lined with 
plates of steel and secured with great elabo- 
ration, as well they need be, for the most con- 
spicuous object within is a great shrine of 
solid silver, wrought throughout with figures 
and ornaments in relief of delightful intricacy. 
We admire it for a space, it is impossible to 
do otherwise—but with impatience, for have 
we not come to see the veritable Holy Grail? 
Some time before, the German Empress, pass- 
ing through Genoa in the train, desired to 
see this inestimable relic, and it was carried 
to her at the station in solemn procession, 
with I know not what chanting and censing 
and religious pomp and ceremony. We, as 
less royal, saw it in more humble fashion, 
but quite as satisfactorily. It is a shallow 
vessel, some nine inches across, of dark 
green glass, bound with silver-gilt filigree 
ornament quite unworthy of it, but necessary 
now to its integrity. For it was long be- 
lieved to be wrought of a single emerald, re- 
gardless of the improbability of such a valu- 
able object being in the possession of Him 
who had not where to lay His head; and 
Napoleon the First, with that taste for the 
fine arts, when connected with an actual mon- 
etary worth, which he cultivated so freely 
at other folk’s expense, carried it off to 
Paris. There, in the endeavor to ascertain 
what its material really was, it was broken, 
and being proved of little price from a com- 
mercial point of view, was gracefully re- 
turned in fragments to its rightful owners, 
who were reasonably grateful, regarding it 
for its traditional value alone. Whether, in 
fact, it was used at the Last Supper or no, it 
undoubtedly was captured by the Genoese, 
at Ceesarea, nearly eight centuries ago, and 
is decidedly a very curious piece of ancient 

lass-work. Our guide, at all events, treated 
it with little reverence in his handling, turn- 
ing it about-and about as he told us its 
story, and illustrating the damage done to it 
in France by poking a rather dirty finger 
through a three-cornered hole that still re- 
mains. 

By the merest chance we left our greatest 
pleasure in Genoa till our last morning, and 
thereby carried away an altogether delecta- 
ble impression of the entire town. There is, 
removed not ten minutes’ walk from the sta- 
tion, a spot which is in truth a plaisance, a 
garden of delights. 

We passed under an archway at one side 
of the house, and ascended a flight of steps 
to the first terrace; for the whole garden is 
laid out on the side of an abrupt decline. 
The omnipresent railway runs in front of it, 
but we soon lost sight of that. Facing us 
was a grotto hung with vivid moss above a 
pool of water in the midst of which squatted 
the drollest satyr, covered with shaggy wa- 
ter growths, and holding between arms and 
knees a bounteous wine-skin, from which 
sprang a fountain of clear water. The ter- 
race was laid out with neat flower beds and 
stone-bound pools. From this we climbed 
more steps to the terrace above, bounded, like 
the one below, on one side by a view of 
Genoa’s lovely bay, on the other by a high 
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wall covered with a tangle of leafage—vines 
and roses, oranges and pomegiauutes, and 
an unknown shrub with a singularly plea- 
sant odor lurking in its leaves. 

Here we found ourselves at the foot of a 
splashing, tinkling waterfall, which we could 
further perceive, under a gloomy creeper- 
veiled archway, chatiering and tumbling 
down from the summit of the hill. Hence- 
forth we left the ordered formality of Italy 
bebind us and entered a wilderness of trees. 
Up and up we wound, ing here and there 
the statue of a sylvan deity, crossing the wa- 
terfall more than once, pausing for a moment 
at the entrance to a grassy, tree-surrounded 
valley, which looked so perfectly pastoral 
that it was hard to believe in the great city 
roaring near us. It was charming in its 
shaded silence. 

At the top was a little glass belvedere, 
with, alas! panes of different colors, through 
which our guardian angel endeavored to 
tempt us to look, the red according to her 
simulating sunset, the blue her idea of win- 
ter; happy was she never to have seen the 
reality, and so on. We pretended to gaze, 
that our neglect might not hurt her feelings, 
but the unadulterated landscape was g 
enough for us, and we descended to pay our 
bill and catch our train to Pisa, well content 
with Genoa. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allnys 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Svld by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 





SERIOUS RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 
Milk train in collision; no milkman turns up; dis- 
appointed housekeepers; coffee without cream. A 
petty annoyance resulting from a neglect to keep the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in the 
house. Order now for future exigencies from Grocer 
or Draggist.—{Ade.) 











ADVERTISEMEN’'TS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
GP Breakfast Cocoa 


Sa Absolutely Pure and 
. Soluble 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its tion. It 
bas more than t times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
| costing less than one cent 
@cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Bold by Crocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
The Real Hub 


of the universe is not 
Boston, but 


Cudahy’s 
Extract 
of Beef, 


Rex Brand, 


which is the preserved 
nutriment of pure lean 
7% beef. It makes per- 
fectly delicious Soups 
and Gravies, giving appetite and 
health. 

It is unlike the ordinary beef ex- 
tracts, and will be a pleasant surprise 
to those who haven’t tried it. 




















Dealers sell it, or on receipt of 6c. in stamps 
to pay postage we’ll send a sample package. 
THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
South Omaha, <- - Nebraska. 


For 
Cleaning Silver 


there are many articles, good and 
bad—mostly bad—and but one best, 
that best one is 


SILVE (TRO * N 
EL SI A POLISH 
nearly a million housekeepers say 
it’s best; once tried, you'll say so. 
Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. Sold everywhere. 
The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 
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ey, cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up iu metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for pene : 


Sold by all menage or mailed on recei f price. 
Address Dr. » LYON, 88 Maiden R . 





DON’T BE DECEIVED. 
See that our Trade-Mark is on each garment. 
Otherwise they are not the genuine Ypsilanti. 
Send for Catalogue and any other information to 
HAY & TODD IIFG. CO. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


GENUINE YPSILANTI UNDERWEAR IS FOR SALE BY THE 
FOLLOWING FIRMS: 


THE 


Ark.....Hot Springs. ... P. J 


J. Ryan Cc. a pease & Co. 
- M. M. Cohn & Co. 











The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts, 


Pride of the West. 








Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 


ers; also the muslin in 36, 41, 


and 45 
inch widths. 











1893. In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND. 


MACHINE 
WORK. 


aLso 
Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


| 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., | 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL oF APPLIED | 
DESIGN FOR WOME 
200 West a3d Street, New cia 


affords thorough instruction in Wall Paper and Carpet Designing, 


and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 
It is the only school of the kind in the world in which the in- 
Structors are pra } head designer and architects from the 





leading establish 
Tuition, $30.00 a Year 


Catalogues free ther information a apply to 
Mites ELLEN y: "POND, Secre 


SELF 





Beware of imitations. 


ABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


SDHARTSHORN 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfiuous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 
4 wy and Beautify the complex- 
A book of interest to every 
peated on sealed) wag cents, 
MADAME Tiastien 124 W. 23d St., N.Y. City. 


QRIPPLES, !22 "e407, 
2 TRICYCLE . 


power CHEAP FOR AL 
FAY MFG. co., Eerie, 0. 
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20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falis Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
ba Bvery < one should read this little book. "Athenaeum. 
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Oriental 


Rugs 


We have placed on sale a large proportion 
of our stock of 


Antique and Modern 
Oriental Rugs, 
at prices from 


25 to 75 per cent. less 
than formerly marked. 


W.&J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and roth Sts. 

sides : : ay New York. 

A Cup of | AT aes THE oa 
Wauregan Mills 


: | Palatable, Pure, Refresh- | 
Bouillon | ing, and Stimulating ‘ 
ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE WIDELY POPULAR 


can be made in three minutes, thus: 
| take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
PRINTED 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will cheer- 

fully return the money 
id for them, if the 
rset is not | 


Satisfactory in all respects 


CORSETS, se tee naee se, 


money will be refunded. 








CHICACO CORSET COMPANY 
Chicago and New York- 





in a quarter-teaspoon (not more) of 
‘Liebig Company’s| 
Extract of Beef, 











} TRACE MARK. 
|| Then add an egg—| The Trade Mark is on every piece. 
|| and some sherry if| Beware of Imitations. 


liked — season care- | 
| fully 





GENTS WANTED—The work is ensy, , pleasant, 
and adapted to both voung and old of ‘either sex. 
| GRO STINSON & CO. Box leas: Portland, Mutee 








The Perfection - - 


Rae’s Lucca Oil ne canes 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY P — BY 


LEGHORN, ITALY. Established 1836. 








In Popular Weaves ! In Popular Designs! At Popular Prices! 
THE PRIESTLEY BLACK DRESS FABRICS 


Are to be obtained at all the principal Dry-Goods Stores throughout the United States. The Manufacturers 
Guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction, and authorize the merchant from whom you purchase to endorse 
this guarantee. IMPORTANT.—All the Priestley dress goods are stamped, every 5 yards, on the under side 
of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 





Franklin Square, New York. 
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KNOWLECGE. 


brings comfort awity 


ucts to the needs of sical being, will at- 
test sreemara Fah -: laxative 


most ee and 
ing and trul 1 properties of a perfect laxa- 
} a ye, efectualy ces cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
pe It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys. ~~ a bm Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is pe from 
— objectionable substance. Tay: ot i 
y all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, 
tet it is manataetered by the CALIFORNIA Flt. 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, bein 
— you will not accept any substitute if 
one! 


is for 


Health, Grace, and Beauty. 


‘HOLMES 
3 i PATENTS 


Any lady who will give a 
little study will discover that 
what she has complained of 
in all other garments has been 
obviated by our new patent 
We send our products to every 
State and Territory im the 
Union. They are 


Faultless in Fit, 
Satisfactory in Results. 


Every garment is marked in- 
side of sateen lining (look for 
it), 


“THE HOLMES C0.” 


Buy no others until you see 
our new patents. When not 
found with your best dealers, 
SEND STAMP direct to us 
for catalogue and price - list, 
and we will send rules for 
self-measurement and samples 
of materials to any part of 
the country, and warrant sat- 
isfaction. 


THE HOLMES Co., 


109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 





All Styles. 





THe New Way 


R ¥ MS il Trt OLD Way 





Insure a Faultless Fitting Bodice 


WITH ANY KIND OF MATERIAL. 


NO WRINKLING—NO BULGING—NO GAPING. 





They make a smooth, continuous seam, have 
the hump and desirable feature of other 
Hooks and Eyes, with special advan over 
every other are recognized by every 





Rr te a en or ior 9 
ge, om bo 
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Steel ctrest#s Pens 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
NOW EXHIBITED Af THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITICN, CHICAGO, 
Manufactures Build’g, Dept, H, Group 89. 


DO YOUR SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. 

Ladies who desire Dry-Goods specialties, or some- 
thing not supplied by local dealers, should write to 
MADAME WILSON, Purchasing Agt., 123 Fifth Ave, 
N. Y. All kinds of p h taken. 














Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 














ALAS! YES. 


“There ain't any romance nowadays like 
there used to be,” sald Mrs. Spriggins, 
“The toreador singing his pocturnals under 


the window of his Anancde is a thing of the / / Vi fp); 


past.” " 


“Is your new maid a person of any edaca- 
tion ?”’ 

* Yes. She can read paper-covered novels 
with great fluency, and she never neglects to 
suund the | in the word chimily.” 

aemapentipsaaye 

“IT hear your hasband has gone into Art for 
a tad?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Lardly. “Tom says 
he's going to have a collection of pictures 
even If he bas to paint them himself.” 

——— 


“ You don't go to Bobbley’s as much as you 
used to, do you, Muggins ?” 

o Bobbley’s boy is getting to the age 
when he likes stories." 

“Can't you ewitch him off?’ 

“Yes; on to more stories.” 


—_——<» — --— 


“Why are you so contrary? Can't you 
give me an anewer now 7” said he 

“Not until you bave spoken to my father,” 
eaid she 

“ Well, I hope he says no.” 

“Why? 

** Because you will be sure to say yes then.” 

ee 


“I wonder why Cinderella's godmother 
compelled ber to get home before midnight 7 
enid Hicks. 

“1 guess the old lady had heard it was bad 
form to wear diamonds in the moruing,” re- 
turned Mawson. 

— 

* Slithersby is "way up in bottle French.” 

“In what? 

“Bottle French When he was in Paris 
he wanted to see the mint, so he asked his 
guide to take him to the ‘menthe.’' Got it 
off a créme de menthe bottle.” 


—— ———— 


* Popper, what's a bronco 7?” 
“A horse.” 
‘‘Is that why people are hoarse when they VERY LIKELY. 
have bronchitis? FIRST LADY. “Se Was A CLERK AT Lacy’s, BUT HERR TWANKALIEN FOUND THAT SHE HAD 
ee SUCH A BEAUTIFUL VOICE THAT HE IS TRAINING HER FOR THE STAGE.” 
, = . SECOND LADY. “Am! WaT Is HER VOICE—A COUNTER ALTO?” 
“ Papa,” said the editor's little boy, who 
had been studying his Latin, “let's hear you 


‘ , my son,” returned the editor. “I’ve for- A SLIGHT CHANGE OF BASE. NEVER! 
gotten eo ho ont, santedevebunhaeiedl, “So you have been to the fair, have you, Lord Should anld acquaintance be forgot 
tor a poem entitled “ Caput,” but the editor braced up Noodleby ? Well, you mast remember that it is Chi- And never brought to min’ 
and declined it in a moment. cago’s fair. Its shortcomings must not be visited Because, through age, that friend has got 
upon us New-Yorkers. We tried to get it, and we To be too fond of chin? 
stood ready to make a good thing of it, but for some 
reason, best known to themselves, cur sapient legisla- I a 
j ‘I think baby is like mamma, don't you,George?” tors thought fit to deny our application and send it to “ There's a chicken in Salem with four legs.” 
| mother. Chicago. Of course it wus too bad, batifitisafailare | That's nothing. We often have chickens at our 
A BIOGRAPHICAL D ; ILLUSTRATED “No; , we've had him six weeks now, and he we cannot be held responsi— What? You think it boarding-houee that are all legs.” 
hasn't contradicted me once,"’ returned George. an enormons success? A remarkable evidence of the 
EVEN AS A CHILD, JUDSON WARRINGTON ee Se energy of a superior people, and far better than any- . 
WAR CONSPICUOUS AT SCHOOL FOR His thing else you ever saw? Well, why not, sir? Are . “* What is the highest note Patti ever struck ?” 
SCHOLARSHIP. HE STOOD HIGH AMONG His “ Ne you not aware that when we American people buckle “Note? Patti left off « 
CLASSMATES, AND AT THEIR MEETINGS Was down to anything we are bound to make it asuccess? She's striking bonds, now 
OFTEN CALLED TO THE CHAIR. Yes, indeed. We are a great people, and when our na- 
tional credit is at stake we rise to the occasion.” Sa aE tes 


—_——@——_—_—_ 


», Mr. Bronson, I cannot consent to your marry- 
ing my daughter.” 
* But what is your objection to me, Mr. Twinslow 7” 
*T haven't any; but my daughter has, and she re- 
quested me to tell you so.’ 


triking bigh notes long ago. 


wy . ? “My mother-in-law is the most obliging woman,” 

CHANGE OF HELP. said Jariey. “ She wanted to go to South Ferry the 
“Do you still have colored servants, Hicks ?” ' “That's a great scheme of Scaddieberry's.” other day, but when the guard on the L yelled ‘ Chat- 
“Well, in a sense. We don't have negroes any “T tell you, O'Connor, strikes don't pay.” “ What is it?" 


ham uare, change for City Hall,’ she got up and 
more, but we've got three of the greenest girls you ever “They does phin yez do be playin’ thot gaam of “He has put a big steam-heater under his garden, changed and went tofCity Hall, just to avoid a fuss, as 
saw in the house now.” noine tivp ua.” 


——_—pa—— 


and is going to try to raise baked beans. she put it.” 


TOOK A BACK SEAT. 
KITTY FISHER (holding out Aowers). “‘Tuzre! Dip YoU EVER SEE ANYTHING MORE BEAUTIFUL?” 
WILLY WICKNEY. “A LeADING QUESTION, Miss Fisner. I ASSUAN YOU THAT ONLY THE PWESENCE OF OTHER FAIR WOMEN PWEVENTS MY WISING TO THE OCCASION.” 
KITTY FISHER (with a tinge of sarcasm). “ On, sin; | BEG THAT YOU WILL NOT ALLOW THE PRESENCE OF WOMEN TO INDUCE YOU TO RISE, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES.” 
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NIGHT SCENE IN THE COURT 
OF HONOR. 

See illustration on double-page Supplement. 

NE is never long at a loss for words in 

which to describe the marvels ofthe great 
exhibition. One may stumble and halt, to 
be sure, take refuge in hyperbole, or content 
one’s self with giving the ecstasy of the per- 
sonal impression. Still, one can, with au ef- 
fort, give the unhappy stay-at-home some 
idea of what he has missed at the fair. It is 
ouly when one comes to the wondrous en- 
chantment of the night illuminations that 
one fails for want of proper words. Then it 
is that one talks wildly of fairyland, the Ara- 
bian Nights’ splendors, and all the dreams of 
poets never realized on earth before. For ev- 
ery building on these nights is all aglow with 
myriads of beaded lights, strung like jewels 
up and down and over them. ee lights 
are stretched alongthe low stone parapets on 
the water's edge, and reflected, like floating 
streamers, now over the surface of the lagoon; 
now, when you approach them, disappearing 
as golden arrows shot to the depth of the wa- 
ters below. The fountains are brilliant, dan- 
cing, quivering masses of changing hues. 
One is spellbound, altogether entranced, float- 
ing on a sea of splendor, living in a land 
of strange enchantments, where everything 
beautiful ever thought of or dreamed of by 
men has suddenly been bestowed upon them 
as realities by some gracious divinity, who 
would thus atone to them for all the delights 
and pleasures missed by mortals who do not 
dwell among the gods. 

There are many ways of seeing these illu- 
minatians. One can go, if one will, on foot 
about the broad terrace in front of the build- 
ings running along the lagoons,or here about 
four sides of the Court of Honor. One in 
this way can see the life upon the water, 
even if one have no part in it. Or one can 
take a gondola and be rowed by gondoliers 
straight from the canals of Venice, which is 
what is never said of the gondolas them- 
selves. Then there are the little electric 
launches that stop at the numerous stations 
in the lagoon outside the court. For astated 
sum one can make the circuit of the waters 
in these and be carried twice around the 
lagoon as well. Then, dreadful to relate, 
there are huge vessels coming somewhere 
in from the lake beyond and entering by 
the Peristyle. Great huge black masses 
they seem in the darkness as they come 
puffing in, frightening the timid in little 
crafts, and filling with dismay the soul till 
then enraptured with the beauty of the scene. 

Sometimes on one of these nights a group 
of gondolas will be drawn up at some point 
in the water, and the gondoliers, as they stand 
straight and tall, swaying on the-decks of 
their beautiful boats, and steadying them- 
selves with their long oars, will siug some Ve- 
netian boat-song, their voices floating across 
the water, and adding to the magic spell of the 
hour. But the gondola as one sees it here is 
adisappointment. For gondolas seem made 
for romance and grace, for everything that 
poetry and beauty and luxury must adorn, 
never for what must serve the purpose of so 
every-day an affair as mere utility. The gon- 
dola is something more than a conveyance, in 
fact, adapted as it is for all the needs of a city 
built on the sea. So that it affects the 
looker with something of a shock to see one 
of these beautiful boats—they seem like liv- 
ing sentient creatures as they glide about— 
filled as full of people as a country stage- 
coach in summer—filled full of sight-seers, 


on- | have 1 gallon of white currants, picked from 


| the stems, but not bruised, and pour the boil- | 
ing syrup over them, and when cold work it | 
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flowers, 1 gallon of cold water, 3 pounds of 
white sugar., Boil the water and sugar to- 
ether, and*when boiling hot pour over the 

owers. When quite cold add the juice of a 
large lemon, and 1 table-spoonful of yeast 
stirred thoroughly i in. Let the mixture stand 
ina large vessel to ferment, and covered with 
a thick woollen blanket. 

When fermentation has ceased, strain; 
add 1 ounce of isinglass to every 6 gallons; 
to every gallon of wine put 1 pound of 
raisins cut in halves. It will be ready to 
bottle in six months, and should be undis- 
turbed for six months after. The receipt is 


followed by this quaintly worded commen- | 
“When 'tis ten years old, ’twill be fit | 


tary: 
for the King, or the Prince of Epicures.’ 

Delicious pineapple wine is made by using 
the above proportions, substituting the par- 
ings of the pineapple for the flowers of the 
elder. This wine is made when pineapples 
are being preserved, the parings being util- 
ized for wine instead of thrown away. 

Delicious and Reliable Wine Jelly.—Dis- 
solve a box of gelatine in enough cold water 
to cover it; to this add the juice of 3 lemons 
and the rind of 1; so let it stand for one 
hour. Remove the lemon rind, and stir well 
a pound and a half of sugar through the 
dissolved gelatine; pour over it (stirring) a 
quart of boiling watcr. When this is thor- 
oughly amalgamated add the wine, and 
strain into jelly glasses or moulds, and set 
aside in a cold place to harden. It requires 
no further cooking if the water is actually 
boiling when gured over the gelatine and 
sugar. 

In an old colleetion of rare and unusual 
books brought from England in early Colo- 


| nial times, and said to be over two centuries 
| old, is a receipt not to be found save in a few 


private collections: 

Birch Wine.—In March bore a hole in a 
birch-tree and put in a faucet, and the sap 
will run for two or 
hurting the tree; then removing the faucet, 
put in its place a plug, so that the next year 
you may draw as much more from the same 
hole. To every gallon of the liquor put a 
quart of good honey, and stir well together. 


Boil it an hour, and skim it well, and put in | 


a few cloves and a piece of lemon peel. 
When ‘tis almost cold, put to it so much ale 
yeast as will make it work like new ale, and 


| when the yeast begins to settle put it in a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


runiet that will just hold it; 
for six weeks, or longer, if you please; then 
bottle it, and in a month you may drink it. 
It will keep a year or two, or longer, if you 
make it with sugar and not honey. 

This is admirably wholesome as well as 
pleasant, good for bad digestion, phthisic, 


and for the spleen and kidney troubles; it | 


will abate the heat of fever, and for all 


these ailments it is aremedy and cure. It | 


is a quaintly phrased receipt, and is given 
without changing the charm of an old style 
for one modern. There are many families 
both in England and America where this 
wine is made yearly, both for household use 


| and for dispensing among the poor. 


in fact, going about on some co-operative | 


plan, getting all they can, individually and 
en masse, out of their investment, and deter- 
mined to miss nothing, not even a poetical 
sensation, that could be bargained for. 

No. One is always disappointed not to 
see lovers in a gondola, with perbaps a man- 
dolin somewhere suggested. One does not 
like to see what looks, as we said, like the ill- 
matched company of a country stage coach 
floating in one of these ideal craft. But we 
are too practical as a people to pay great 
heed to the harmonies when reductions in 
price are possible. Indeed, when some one 
came back from there the other day be made 
this report to iis friends, *‘ 1 saw the four 
Smith girls there riding round in two gon- 
dolas at eight dollars a day.” L. H. F. 


RARE OLD RECEIPTS FOR 
HOME-MADE WINES. 
de curative powers of the elderberry are 
known to most housewives, and receipts 
for the making of wine and cordial from the 
berries are often inherited treasures. 

The flowers also have a well-known repu- 
tation as possessing great virtue when a de- 
coction made by steeping them is used for 
the complexion. 

But the formula for a wine made from 
the flowers was a well-guarded secret a hun- 
dred years ago, and given to the daughter of 
an old New York physician, who was more 
generous with the wine than with the receipt 
for its making. One of the third generation 
is willing, late in life, to take into her confi- 
dence all who appreciate home-made wines. 
These delicate and lovely flowers make a 
most superior table and cooking wine. 
fine flavor has been pronounced by many 
English connoisseurs to be far pleasanter 
than sherry, a wine it much resembles both 
in color and taste. The flowers are gathered 
in June (they appear with the roses), when in 
their perfection they are picked from the 
stems, and the proportions are 1 quart of 





Its | 


A neighboring wine receipt in the same 
old book is made from currants, but is called 
‘*English champagne.” Take to 3 gallons 
of water 9 pounds of sugar; boil the water 
and sugar half an hour; skim it clear; then 


with half a pint of barm for two days; then 
pour it through a flannel bag and put it into 
a barrel fit for it, with half an ounce of isin- 
glass wel! dissolved; cover it close for a 
month, then bottle it, and in every bottle put 
a lump of sugar (double refined). This isa 
specially fine table-wine of a beautiful color. 
G. M. CLAPHAM. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 


extract “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 
mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


_ Armour & Co., Chicago. 


The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
‘pearl glass.”” You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 
as another. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macaein Co. 


F you wish the lightest, sweet- 
est, finest cake, biscuit, bread 
and rolls, Royal Baking Powder is 
indispensable in their making. 








three days without | 


‘women Chew 
» Primleys 


hewino Gum ¢. 


And why shouldn’t they? Gum is no longer considered fit for children only ; people 
of the greatest refinement now enjoy it. Since PrmwLey’s CaLirornia Fruit GuM 
has become known, its delicious fruit flavor surpassing all others, people cannot 
say too much for it. 
PRIMLEY’S FREE LIBRARY 

makes even the bookworm chew gum. By sending 5 outside wrappers of either 
California Fruit or California Pepsin Gum, and 10c., you receive, postpaid, ‘‘ An 
English Girl in America,” by T. M. Powell—a delightful book. List of other free 


books on application. J.P. PRIMLEY, cuicaco, it. 





so let it stand | 











_ Marion Harland'’s 


ws article on Siren Gag (HovSsEKEEPER’sS WEEKLY, Feb. 11, 1898), deals 


“The follow following is “yo EXT RAC T trom same: 


«*<—| have tried every ery variety 
of ‘White Label’ Soups and found all invariably admirable. 


“White Label” Soups in case lots, sent express prepaid on receipt of price. Quarts, $8,00 
per doz. ; Pints, $2.00 per doz.; % Pints, $1.50 per doz. ARMOUR PACKING CO. 


Send 10 Cents and name of SOUP DEPARTMENT, 
your Grocer for Samplecan. 47 VARIETIES. KANSAS CITY. 


RETAIL 25¢ PER QUART E> E> E> 
ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS 


For Fall, '93, and Spring, '94, Planting. 














GLOXINIAS, PEONIES, DELPHINIUMS, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, "ETC., ETCc., 
IN THOUSANDS OF VARIETIES, NEW AND OLD. 
Ge The flowers which, if planted i#doors in the Fall, cheer the homes in the gloomy 
» Winter months; which, if planted outdoors in the Fall, are among the first to show their ex- 
quisite beauties in the Spring. 

The la 4 Go ue of the above and all new and rare bulbs is published by the famous 
growers N & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), HOLLAND. (Est.1832.) 
All eodien ee are respectfull invited to apply to undersigned American 
Agent, or to Messrs. Roozen irect, for the above catalogue, which we take 
pleasure in sending to such free. [4 Prices greatly reduced. 

J.TER KUILE, General American Agent, 33 Broadway, N.Y. City. 
ta Our own Book on Cultivation for 40 cts. Mention Benpere Basar. 


The “SEASON ” for October. "F 


Ladies’ Illustrated Magazine 





FASHION'S FAD. os 
ioLETINEORRIS We 
> The finest Italian richly p 


Adopted and pronou 
2 OCLETY'S LEADING ADIES p 


Now Ready! 
i Apeoy MON 


Contains the newest Paris Fashions and the most elegant de- 
signs of Fancy Work. A Review of Novelties; 3 Colored Plates; 
140 Illustrations of Dress and Needlework; 13 Flat Paper Pat- 
terns ; 7 Designs for Embroidery, etc. Price, 8@ cents per part, 
wv OB. 50 per annum. Of all Newsdealers. 
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The International News Company, N New York. 

3 IS BETTER THAN 
NATURAL LEATHER 

FOR COVERING FURNITURE. 


Costs half the price of 


LEATHER. 


rn, 


Nor eri ny rae 








LADIES WHO VALUE 


A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Powe 
der, It produces a soft and beautiful skin, 








Or THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 
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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION—A NIGHT SC 


See PAGE 749. 








T SCENE IN THE COURT OF HONOR. 


PAGE 749. 





TRUTHFULNESS IN THE 
WAITRESS 

WAITRESS should be truthful in spirit, 
A 1s well as truthful regarding the letter 
We are told sometimes that 
that it is necessary to tell 
slsehoods in order to secure a good 
to keep after in it for 
But this is not so. An expert wait 
never without a place, and sh 
stay in a place for lack of another 
ilties have arisen in her 
know this? perfect 
goes i-begging if her work 
a demand for 
s of the public—the 
Does a minister 
gregation ever lack a 
sa successful doctor have 
looking for patients? We 
well that he does not; we know 
that office is crowded day after day 
How did he come to be successful? First he 
studied, and then he practised, and when he 
ractise he found that there were 
things which he did not know Was 
he had ac 
studied more, 
into practice 
entire confidence of 
persons he serves By doing well what 
1 to do, and by being ready for 
And this is what a waitress 
must study, then sh 
study more and 
be equal to 


t her contract 
is impossible 


one being 


a be 
way 
. 

Because 
and 


Vays be 


mur 4 
drive 


know ver 


sboul 


began to p 
me 
nowledge 
He 


adage 


the k 
n mm 
ew KROOWK 


L with 
ins 
ww did he gain the 
profess 
emerge 
mus d 
st prac t 
practise 
emer 


ney 
Firs 
then she 


and 


ale 
mu must 


more she must 
renci 

If word « 
fallen de 
the doct 


over and he cannot gro 


mes to a don 


WO SiLairs al 


tor that a child has 
d broken its arm, does 
w send back word that his hours are 
to the child? And if 
an accident happens in the waitress’s depart 
ment—if a piece of ceiling falls, for instance, 
when she is about to go up to will she 

I and some one else 
ir in the pantry? If 
is all through for the 
patient comes in, will 
late-comer without a word? 
after a table is all laid, an extra guest 

will the fail to lay another 
quietly Kiv? ; 


many Bu) many 


bed 
t her hours are over 
clean up the mort 
the doctor thinks he 
evening and another 
he dismiss the 
And if 
comes in 
cover 
Ves will say 
much mone But | 
” wh take Up a ¢ 
his patience 
those 
time 
for it 
When a maid calls herself 
is not truthful 
VOrRK until she 
familiar 
of practice 
Truthfulness includes honesty, and to be 
honest means very much more than being 
above taking money or jewels which belong 
to others To be true and honest in spirit 
is to have an intelligent care of whatever is 
put in a worker's charge and which belongs 
to her department lt is not honest to let a 
beautiful damask cloth with a little rent in 
it go to the laundress without first reporting 
the rent to the owner of cloth. It'is not 
honest to let a fine carver rust for lack of at 
the proper time. It is not true that 
gas is wasted whena gas stove is left part 
ly turned on ali night near an open window. 
We have often heard that time is money 
Now if one does not understand her work 
may understand it if she will study, 
she is coustantly taking other people’s time, 
which, we are told, is other people's money. 
That all the work! is not honest, that we 
are not always treated from the stand-point 
of strictly fair dealing, makes no difference 
to her. She is not other people; she is herself 
Among the men in one of our 


tress 


wa 
nd qui 
patients, so 
The pet 
“ and try 
md words are often 
no idea of the value of his 
und who have no money to pay him 


is not 80 
rs time 
ilmost bey 
who have 


a waitress she 
has studied her 
with it, and this 
alter some amount 


unless she 
iar 
in come only 


is fam 


the 


tention at 
no 


as Sue 


is one 
work 


pose 


who has an especial talent 
Stones of any shape answer his pur 
He does not ask any direction, he 
does not have to make any measurements, 
or use any stakes or a line to lay his stones 
by And in the whole State there are no 
such beautiful walls as this man lays. Does 
he have to tell a falsehood in order to 
get work?’ Does he ever talk about other 
persons interfering with him? Or does he 
need to care what other persons think? He 
his work so much better than other 
that it will always be sought. And 
he a special talent for it, he 
s not let that make him careless. His is 
honest work, and so long as he 

eps his health and there are st: walls to 
lay he need never rest with idle hands 

With regard to the privileges granted to 
workers it is not easy to lay down any set 
of rules that will meet the requirements of 
every household in the land. In some cities 
rules are in force to which the majority of 
families conform, and they seem to answer 
very well. But the needs of a family where 
there are little children differ from the needs 
of a family of adults. A larger number in 
s household will make necessary arrange 
ments the need of which does not exist in 
made up of a few members. In order 
yneult the casio tastes and arrange for 
comfort of all, special hours must some 
times be considered, and it is not wise for a 
worker to start out by saying that she must 

ve such and such times for her own The 
time offered by existing arrangements 
may be, if she will stop to think, much better 
for her 

It is important to comprehend exactly 


ever 


does 
men 
though has 
work 


ne 


one 
to < 
th 


" 
tae 


Eastern | 
States whose business it is to lay stone walls | 
for the | 
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| what is promised, so that there may be no 
| mistake and no disappointment on either 
side. The time stipulated as belonging to a 
worker is certainly her own; the rest of her 
time as certainly belongs to the bey to 
whom she has agreed to give it. ut if her 
sister were going to be married, a girl would 
feel very grieved if she were not allowed to 
go to the wedding, and yet there was nothing 
said about the wedding when she promised 
her time. Will she realize the equal im- 
portance of the occasion if the lady of the 





house is obliged to ask her to give up one | 
of her evenings because of some especial | 


entertainment? 

There is very little doubt about her secur 
ing the proper privileges with regard to out- 
ings. Something quite as important is that 
she should care about her sleeping accom 
modations. Ladies say that again and again 
they have taken pleasure in fitting up cozy 
rooms for the maids who were to do the 
work of the household, and they have been 
grievously disappointed to find that their ef- 
forts were not in the least appreciated. No 
care was taken to preserve order and neat- 
in fact, carelessness had been so uni- 
versal that they had lost all heart about it. 
What is needed is plenty of fresh air, with 
an opportunity to preserve thorough cleanli- 


ness 


ness, 
respect 
ing these privileges. 

Where many privileges are not granted 
one is inclined to place the blame no more 
upon the employers than upon the employed, 
for I think we must all admit that, aside 
from some notable exceptions, waitresses 
have 
make the persons they served take a keen 
interest in them. 

When a reform is attempted there are al 
ways some rough places to be gotten over at 
first, some pioneer work to be done; 
raise this department 
such a standard of excellence that there will 
be no need to ask for privileges; they will 
be granted without the asking. 

ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED. 


ANCIENT NIGHT-ROBES. 
| T may be a surprise to some to learn the 7 
in the Middle Ages night-robes were, 

a general thing, an unknown luxury. 
the Tudors royalty and nobility 
made of silk or velvet, and as we 
foot-notes of our informant, “ 
ing was necessary.” 

A night-robe of black satin, bound with 
black taffeta and edged with velvet of the 
same color, was daintily fashioned for Anne 
Boley n 

More luxurious still was one owned by 
Queen Bess. It was of black velvet, fur 
lined, and greatly offset with flowing bor 
dering of silk lace. And-in 1568 her ma- 
jesty gave orders that George 
ages deliver ‘‘threescore and six best sa 
ble skynnes, to furnish us a night-gown.” 
Four years later her highness orders the de 
livery of ‘‘twelve yards of purple velvet, 
frize don the backe syde with white and rus- 
set silke,” for a night-gown for herself, and 
also orders the delivery of fourteen yards of 
murry damask for the *‘ makying of a nyghte- 
gowne ” for another person. 

Night-gowns for ladies were, at a later pe- 
| riod, called ‘‘nyght-vails,” and in Queen 
Anne's time it was the fashion to wear them 
over the customary dress, in the streets in 
the daytime, when out upon a pleasure walk; 
and as was fitting, ladies who indulged in 
night-caps had them also made of silk or vel- 
vet, with “‘much pretty garnishing of lace 
and glittering cords”; and the fair sex made 
presentation of costly caps to each other, as 
tokens of respect or affection. 
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had them 
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ADV ERTISEMEN'TS. 


Pears’ 


People have no idea 
how crude and cruel 
soap can be. 
|  Itcuts the skin and 
| frets the under skin; 
makes redness and 
roughness and leads 
to worse. Not soap, 
but the alkali in it. 
Pears’ Soap has no 
alkali in it. 





not so comported themselves as to | 


but it | 
is possible for a new order of waitresses to 
of women’s work to | 


Brodigman | 


and no right-minded lady will fail to | 
a maid who makes a point of claim- | 


| good. 





A Woman 


can throw out with atea- 
spoon more than herhus- 
band can throw in with 
ashovel. A good many 
wives are made better 
housewives by using 


This claim is based on 
economy. Cleveland’s 
saves a little each time; 
besides, everything is 
light, sweet and appetiz- 
ing. No soggy biscuit 





or cake to be thrown 
away. 


Pure & Sure. 


little boy 

just it 
old. My little sis- 
ter has taken four bottles | 
of 
sumption, and it is the first 


years 
Piso’s Cure for Con- 


thing that has ever done her any 
She is only 4 years old, and 
has had a very bad Cough ever since 


she was a year old, till now she is al- 


most entirely over it—BIRT FRED- | 


ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20, '93. 





and NERVE TONIC. Formula 


Laxative 
on ev . oe by Sages on @ guarantee or 
25C., Gor 


sent b ig & nd § 
KO NO as log T TOOTH tes Samplers asc. 
SEE 8. Cc. .» Le TRoy, N.Y. 


mption, Coughs, © Sere 
ny sont ail si Draggists on & Carantes.. 


World's Fair 


SOUVENIR PLAYING CARDS 


Views of all Buildings in Colors. 





A Regular Playing Card 
Price, by Mail, - - 50 
With gilt edges, fancy case, | 00 

Agents Wanted. Address, 
WINTERS ART LITHO. C0., 
1117 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 











HEPRA 


VIOLA CREAM 


we prepara ons and 
perfect! | druggists or 
malled +! 2 ets. Send for circular. 


G. CBITTNER & co., TOLEDO, oO. 


the m'fr for 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music 
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“THINACURA 


Find fault with the cook if 
the pastry does not exactly 
suit you. Nor with your wife 
either—perhaps she is not to 


BLAME 


It may be the lard she is 
using for shortening. Lard 
is indigestible you know. But 
if you would always have 


YOUR 


Cakes, pies, rolls, and bread 
palatable and perfectly di- 
gestible, order the new short- 
ening,‘‘COTTOLENE,”’ for your 


WIFE 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
Reruse At Supstrrures. 


dud al A Aad 


Made only by 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


York, Bes Boston ma tindinni 
ancisco, etc. 


Bend three cents in stamps to N. K. 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 
nine eminent authorities on cooking. 


MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber and 


Elder Flower 
Cream 


GREATES A 
*\ PERFECT 
“phe COMPLEXION 


Yes! after using it daily for six months a lady's 
skin will be as pink, soft and velvety, as pore and 
clear ae the most delicious baby's skin. It ix not an 
artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, refines, purifies, and 
whitens. It feeds and nourishes the skin tiesnes, 
thus banishing wrinkles, marks, and ecare. It is 
harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the skin as 
dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. ritle laxte three 
months, SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed free to any lady 
on receipt of 10 cents in stamps to pay for portage 
and packing. Lady Agents wanted. re. Gemvaten 
Gaauam, “ Beauty Doctor,” 1855 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Lil. 





sic Tt is a great annoyance. 
Ladies Powder 


removes the cause, dispels —— 
= and positively cures Eczema, 
Bed Sores, C I 


Perspire 
Freely. 


plexion. Send 
ple. All ot Sagpmy x. 
Corfort Powder Co., Hartford, Cona, 


COMFORT SOAP is the best medicated soap, 25 eentte 








Flesh made with a —- Tablets is 
a sclentifie process. Creating perfect 
assimilation of every form of ton, secret- 
ing the valuable ones and discarding the worthless. They make 
thin faces plump and rownd out the figure. They are the stand- 
ard y for pm pe producing 12 to 15 lbs. per month, con- 
taining no arsenic, and guaranteed absolutely harmiess. 
ea » $1 per box, 6 for $5. Pamphlet, “How ro Ger 
ar,” free. 


THE ra ta AOURA 


rc nw FOR THIN PEOPLE 


Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

i) ee and diseases of the 

§ cuta, burns, bruises and 

eprains. Abéreateetouaaee 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


MELDERMA Gimgrossble  veasiis cf parepiraion. 


Heals skin irritations. Purely vegetable. Send stamp for 
sample package. Mrs. Allen, 131 E. 43d St., N.Y. City. 








